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PROVINCIAL CONTROL OF 
INSURANCE IN CANADA I$ 
UPHELD BY PRIVY COUNCIL 


London Decision Holds Dominion 
Government Has No Rights 
to Interfere 


LONG CONTROVERSY ENDED 





Dual Supervision Held Impossible; 
Attorney General Price of On- 
tario Issues Statement 





The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain last week up- 
held the contention of the provinces of 
Canada that they and not the Dominion 
government had the right to regulate in- 
surance affairs in the various parts of 
Canada. The Quebec government raised 
the question and it was argued before 
the Privy Council in London last June. 
Attorney General Price of Ontario, after 
receiving cabled extracts of the decision, 
issued a statement in which he said in 
part : 

“The Quebec government recognizes 
that there is a sharp conflict of opinion 
as to the merits of Federal vs. Provin- 
cial supervision of insurance. In the 
United States there is exclusive state su- 
pervision but no Federal insurance de- 
partment. All persons seem to agree, 
however, that dual supervision and reg- 
ulation is a demonstrated failure. 

“The Government believes, neverthe- 
less, that it is not primarily concerned 
with this or that group’s conception of 
the public interest, but that the law of 
the constitution, as represented by the 
British North America Act, must pre- 
vail. The several legislative powers of 
the Dominion and the Provinces are 
therein set out and their amendment is 
not generally considered to be within 
the realm of practical politics. Under 
such circumstances any mutual govern- 
ment arrangement regarding a delimi- 
tation of jurisdiction effected outside the 
terms of the British North America Act, 
as interpreted by the court, would rep- 
— a subversion of our Federal sys- 
em.” 

Attorney General Price quoted the fol- 
lowing direct extracts from the Privy 
Council decision: 

_ Under the guise of legislation as to 
aliens, they (the Dominion) seek to in- 
termeddle with the conduct of insurance, 
seusiness which, by the first branch of 

€ 1916 case, has been declared to be 
exclusively subject to provincial law. 

This case is, it may be hoped, the last 


bof a series of litigation between the 


Ominion and the provinces with regard 


- to insurance.” 


Action Started in 1929 


. a March, 1929, following the failure 


the Dominion to appeal the favorable 


Qdement of the Appellate Division of the 


Upreme Court of Ontario in a similar 
(Continued on Page 26) 
































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


DEPENDABLE 





stablished aple 
INSURANCE 





Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 









































The Devil’s Wedge 


Once upon a time, so was an old story told, the devil, 
becoming hard up, decided to go out of business. His tools 
were being auctioned off; his hammer, saw, chisel, etc., were 
sold at good prices. And just as the auctioneer was about to 
offer the last tool, the wedge, the devil shouted, “Hold on, 
don’t sell that! You may sell all my other tools, but just leave 
me my little wedge, discouragement, and I'll get in anywhere.” 


The present situation is a challenge, not a catastrophe, for, 
as a group, life underwriters have less cause for discouragement 
than probably any other. We offer our clients the one possible 
method, in most cases, of making sure they will leave any estate 
at all. We are depressing the depression. 


Life insurance !—the one investment that does not fluctuate, 
brings supreme safety to the investor’s money, and makes it 
contribute to the capital resources that keep the nation’s busi- 
ness going. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















TWENTY-FIVE COMPANIES 
SIGNATORIES OF AN ANTI- 
TWISTING AGREEMENT HERE 


Announced at Chicago Convention 
of Life Agency Officers’ 
Association 
DISCUSSED BY F. L. JONES 


Provision Made For Two Weeks’ 
Delay of Policy Issue Pend- 
ing Inquiry 








Following conferences between a joint 
committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York and the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers twenty-five 
companies doing business in this state 
have agreed to a plan for discouraging 
the replacement of life insurance in one 
company by new insurance in another 
company. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
when a company shall receive an appli- 
cation for new insurance which appar- 
ently will replace outstanding insurance 
in another company it shall promptly no- 
tify the other company and shall delay 
the issuance of the new insurance for at 
least two weeks so that it may hear from 
the other company and the other com- 
pany may have opportunity to conserve 
its business. If a company shall learn 
that a replacement of its insurance has 
been made or is contemplated in another 
company it shall feel at liberty at once 
to notify the company involved. 

The Signatory Companies 

The list of signatory companies fol- 
lows: Aetna Life, Bankers of Iowa, 
Berkshire, Brooklyn National, Connecti- 
cut General, Connecticut Mutual, Equi- 
table of New York, Equitable of Iowa, 


Fidelity Mutual, Guardian Life, Home 
Life, John Hancock, Judea Life, Man- 
hattan Life, Massachusetts Mutuai, Met- 
ropolitan, Mutual Benefit, National Life 
of Vermont, New England Mutual, Penn 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, Provident Mu- 
tual, Travelers, State Mutual of Mass., 
Canada Life. 

The joint committee representing the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York and the Association of Life Agency 
Officers consisted of Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman; Leon Gilbert Simon, John C. 
McNamara, Jr., Edward J. Sisley, George 
A. Kederich, William F. Atkinson and 
Arthur P. Woodward, for the local life 
underwriters; and Frank L. Jones, chair- 
man; George H. Chase, K. A. Luther, M. 
A. Linton, for the Life Agency Officers. 

Announcement of the plan was made at 
the convention of the Life Agency Off- 
cers in Chicago this week by Chairman 
Frank L. Jones. 

Jones Letter to Webb 


In a letter he wrote to Walter E. 
Webb, chairman of the Life Agency Of- 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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80 YEARS 


OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


Recently the Massachusetts Mutual 
Celebrated Its 80th Birthday 


Hou score years of building! Throughout that period the Massachusetts Mutual has 
earned an enviable reputation for sound judgment and able, progressive management— 
for sympathetic understanding of its policyholders’ problems and a strict adherence to 
the highest ideals of business conduct. 


Changing conditions bring changing needs! The Massachusetts Mutual has ever been 
alert to the modern trend—the new standards of living .. . and during all these years 
has kept its judgment flexible, constantly adjusting itself to meet the new problems of 


protection and conservation. 


We are particularly grateful to our old policyholders for laying the foundation of this 
great business—those who have passed on the inspiring traditions of our Company and 


have helped so materially to raise it to its present high position. 
AND NOW— 


in the beginning of our 81st year—we pledge ourselves anew to 
maintain the same high standards of service and fair treatment of 
policyholders for which the Company is so well known. 





Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Four Agencies in Greater New York 


T. R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
New York New York 
Herbert N. Fell, General Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 
New York Brooklyn 
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Agent’s Job Demands 
The Best of Health 


DR. HENRY W. COOK’S VIEWS 





Says Medical Selection Point of View 
Should Be Considered in Choosing 
Agency Personnel 





The belief that it is imperative that 
life insurance management should give 
more attention to the health of the 
agency personnel was expressed by Dr. 
Henry Wireman Cook, vice-president 
and medical director of the Northwestern 
National Life, in his address before the 
meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Sales Research 
Bureau in Chicago this week. Dr. Cook 
discussed in an interesting manner 
“Medical Underwriting Trends as They 
Mffect Agency Affairs.” 

“Very little attempt as far as I know 
is made to exclude undesirable agency 


DR. HENRY W. COOK 


material from a medical selection point 
of view, and yet there is no industrial 
field where this selection is more impor- 
tant,” Dr. Cook said. “Many men con- 
template life insurance because they have 
failed in their previous connections and 
they can try out life insurance among 
their friends, without capital and unfor- 
tunately without training. In many of 
these cases the previous failure was due 
to abnormal physical or mental condi- 
tion, 
Unfair to the Business 


_ ‘It is unfair to the profession of life 
msurance salesmanship to qualify these 
| "nit men, and it is unfair to the handi- 
capped man to put him up against a dif- 
cult profession, requiring the best of 
Personal qualifications and training for 


Success. Life insurance salesmanship is 
Pe Place for the mentally or physically 
eficient. It demands and justifies the 


best. Yet over and over again men are 

started on courses of training, are fi- 

hanced, or are employed in managerial 

Capacities when a thorough employment 

‘xamination would have revealed a defi- 
| ute physical or mental condition almost 

Prohibitive of success.” 

a; Cook brought out in his talk that 
phe feels the outstanding development 
/“uring the whole history of insurance 
: nedicine has been the numerical rating 
ms al impairments. He cited how 
: ri the insurance business is indebted 

Y ts. Rogers and Hunter of the New 

ps Life. In this regard he added: 

- ore the possibilities of the nume- 
Sion system became apparent, the func- 
vis of medical selection was largely 
relativer’ arbitrary, impressionistic and 
wwdee y casual. The medical director 
an st & Clinical viewpoint to bear on 

underwriting problem for which his 


(Continued on Page 36) 


Report Of Man-Power Committee 


Presented By Linton and Bossert 


Find That New Agents of Forty-five Years of Age or Less 
With Background of Sales Experience and College Edu- 
cation May Be Expected to Yield Best Results 


There were a great number of signifi- 
cant facts in the report on Man-Power 
and Production presented by President 
M. Albert Linton and Henry Bossert, 
Jr., of the Provident Mutual before the 
annual meeting of the Life Agency Of- 
ficers and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau in Chicago this week. 
Messrs. Linton and Bossert were mem- 
bers of a committee appointed last year 
to study the man-power of a limited 
number of companies in a more inten- 
sive way than had been done heretofore, 
the other members being Philip Burnet, 
president of the Continental American, 
and Jerome Clark, superintendent of 
agencies of the Union Central Life. Mr. 
Linton was chairman. 

Among other things the investigation 
brought to light the following facts: 
that uniformly superior results have been 
obtained by college graduates; that only 
sixty-six out of 1,000 whole time agents 
can be expected to survive twenty-five 
years in the business while only five out 
of 1,000 part time agents may be expected 
to survive the same period, and that new 
agents of forty-five years of age or less 
with a background of sales experience 
and a college education may be expected 
to yield the most permanent addition to 
a company’s agency organization. 

Data of Six Companies 

The Man-Power report was based on 
data from six companies, Continental 
American, Guardian, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, Phoenix Mutual and 
Provident Mutual. One other company, 
the Penn Mutual, contributed data 
which was used in part of the study. 
The total number of cards used which 
bore the data was about 21,000 repre- 
senting the statistics of 21,000 agents 
irrespective of the time they were li- 
censed, but who produced business at 
some time during a five year period from 
1925 to 1930. 

A feature of this study, which was 
somewhat different from the studies of 
man-power which had been made in the 
past, was that the production of agents 
was recorded by contract years instead 
of calendar years. 

Here are some of the outstanding facts 
disclosed by the investigation: 

The persistency of whole time agents 
was relatively much better than any of 
the other groups. An interesting fact is 
that part time agents persisted better 
than an intermediate group, that is, 
those who were really part time agents 
but who had whole time contracts. There 
was very little difference between the 
persistency of intermediate agents and 
that of brokers. Production from brok- 
ers showed up favorably when compared 
with part time agents. 

What was the average early produc- 
tion of agents who had attained certain 
production levels in their third contract 
years? Results show several significant 
facts. The distinction between large and 
small producers was apparent from the 
start. In other words, the producer who 
eventually attained a high annual level 
of production usually did not start at a 
low one. An approximate production 
level was reached early in the history 
of an agent who was destined to stick. 
The group of largest producers com- 
prised only 1% of all the agents. 

Occupational Trends 

It is difficult to draw definite conclu- 
sions but examination reveals that per- 
manent results were had from most 


types of salesmen except financial sales- 
men. The latter ranked high in persist- 
ency but they were relatively unproduc- 
tive so that the aggregate result from a 
group of financial salesmen was not 
good. It is surprising to know that the 
average production of men who were 
former financial salesmen and bankers 
did not rise above $44,000 in any one 
year. Other types of salesmen proved 
to be less persistent at first but those 
who remained after a few years became 
steady, productive workers. 

Although former clerks in insurance 
offices were the most persistent group 
their average production was not large. 
However, it improved as time went on 
and ultimately this group led in aggre- 
gate results. Lawyers, doctors, and 
scientific professional men exhibited poor 
results throughout. Their average pro- 
duction did not rise above $51,000 yearly 
and only 7% of them completed five 
years of service. 


Best Results From College Men 


The one outstanding fact revealed by 
a study of the previous education of life 
insurance agents was the uniformly su- 
perior results obtained from college 
graduates. There is no definite corre- 
lation of other classes of education which 
would justify the assertion that a high 
school graduate, for example, is more 
likely to be a profitable addition to your 
agency force than one who did not grad- 
uate from high school. However, the 
performances of several hundred college 
graduates in these six companies lead 
definitely to the conclusion that they 
were relatively persistent, individually 
productive, and collectively profitable to 
their companies. 

In spite of this there is small comfort 
in the fact that only 51% of them stuck 
more than one year and 17% more than 
five years. The average earned income 
of these college graduates can be esti- 
mated at $1,100 in the first year, rising 
to $2,500 in the sixth year. 


Conclusions 


In summarizing its conclusions the 
committee says: 


“Our study points definitely to the out- 
standing value of whole time agents in 
building a permanent agency organiza- 
tion. We need not repeat that by whole 
time agents we mean those actually giv- 
ing the majority of their time to life 
insurance production. Nearly 50% of all 
agents included in this study who had 
whole time contracts, were actually part 
time agents. 


“New agents of forty-five years of age 
or less, with a background of sales ex- 
perience and a college education may be 
expected to yield the most permanent 
addition to a company’s agency organ- 
ization. Bear in mind that results are 
averages. In other words, they are the 
results which can be most safely pre- 
dicted in advance. 


“We all realize only too well that the 
human element which can not be meas- 
ured statistically causes the exceptions 
to rules which make life interesting. 
However, the more closely we follow the 
course of action indicated by the aver- 
age, the more likely we are to hit the 
bull’s-eye. For each exception which 
‘proves the rule’ there may be a dozen 
or more who demonstrate to our sorrow 
and loss that the average experience had 
a real significance.” 


Ray D. Murphy Talks 
On “Self-Selection” 


—= 


APPLICANTS’ VOLUNTARY ACTS 





Equitable Vice-President Says More 
Proficient Self-Selection Must Be 
Met by More Searching Methods 





The influence of “self-selection” on un- 
derwriting practices was discussed by 
Ray D. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, in his address before 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and the Sales Re- 
search Bureau in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Murphy defined self-selection as “the 
term covering those effects which result 
from the voluntary acts of applicants.” 
Here are some highlights from his talk: 


During the history of the life insurance 
business the intensity of company selec- 
tion has varied considerably. In the 
earliest days the effect of the self-selec- 
tion of applicants was not always clear- 





RAY D. MURPHY 


ly understood or effectively offset. The 
development of the business has neces- 
sarily been accompanied by an increas- 
ing knowledge of the results of self-se- 
lection and a better technique in attempt- 
ing to neutralize those results. 

We must not, however, overlook the 
fact that the capacity of applicants to 
select themselves is not a constant factor. 
It varies with their knowledge of them- 
selves, the readiness with which insur- 
ance comes to their attention as an in- 
strument of self-selection, and their ca- 
pacity to give the appearance of meeting 
the selection requirements of the mo- 
ment. It follows that an increasing pop- 
ular knowledge of physical and mental 
ills and their significance, the unprece- 
dented popularity of insurance, and a 
growing familiarity with selection tech- 
nique has in recent years produced a 
situation which has given evidence that 
some of our methods need revising. 
More proficient self-selection must be 
met by more searching selection meth- 
ods. Thus we are faced not with a new 
question but with a new phase of an old 
question. 


The Ordinary Sale 


In order to obtain a perspective of the 
situation let us consider the circum- 
stances surrounding the ordinary sale of 
moderate amounts of insurance. The 
prospect, an average man with a depend- 
ent family, is approached by the agent 
with a program for protecting the family 
against severe want when the prospect 
dies. The problem presented is not to 
be determined by ordinary investment 
standards. It is not a question whether 
the prospect is likely to gain or lose 
through having his family receive more 
or less than the premiums paid with in- 
terest. The appeal is to a man’s sense 
of obligation. If he takes insurance he 
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does so because he listens to the dic- 
tates of duty, not because of a calcula- 
tion of profit. 

The great bulk of life insurance has 
been of this order. The details may vary 
but the essence is the same, namely, the 
use of life insurance as a_ protection 
against the tragedies resulting from cut- 
ting off the income of breadwinners by 
untimely death. Responding to this nor- 
mal appeal there will be huge numbers 
of applicants of normal health actuated 
by duty. Mingled with them a small 
proportion of poor risks will also apply. 
A comparatively simple selection method 
will in such circumstances keep the poor 
risks from rushing in in large propor- 
tions and will sufficiently eliminate those 
who do apply to permit the small residue 
to be absorbed among the numerous good 
risks without any appreciable adverse ef- 
fect upon the mortality of the companies. 
To put the matter in another way, we 
should indulge ourselves in overselection 
if by increasing the intensity of our 
methods we were to save less in extra 
mortality than the .additional selection 
expense. 


Business Insurance Problem 


One question which is now in the 
minds of many selection officials and is 
unsolved as far as I am aware by any 
analysis of experience is the power of 
self-selection in business insurance. Per- 
haps the term anti-selection would be a 
better expression here than self-selec- 
tion, because the life insured has in some 
instances little to do with the decision 
to insure. 

The. question arises out of the fact-that 
the companies cannot satisfactorily de- 
termine the extent to which the insured 
is a key man within the business nor the 
amount of real loss involved in his death, 
and the further fact that those deciding 
upon the insurance are dealing in a busi- 
ness way with a business problem un- 
mixed with those emotional sentiments 
which determine a man to protect his 
family. Out of such situations increased 
anti-selection is apt to arise. The extent 
of it and what restrictions may be nec- 
essary to counteract it are problems for 
the, future. 


Problem of Large Cases 


Business insurance is also intertwined 
with the problem of large insurances, 
which is one of the outstanding unsolved 
questions facing American life insurance. 
If you look at the American-Canadian 
Mortality Investigation, covering the 
years 1900 to 1915, the data, though un- 
fortunately limited, point the way. Poli- 
cies for $50,000 or more experienced 
117% mortality and insurances of $100,- 
000 or more (taken out in amounts of at 
least $50,000 per policy) gave 131%. 
Since that experience closed there has 
been a great expansion in the large cases 
and enough figures are on hand from 
numerous sources to show that the prob- 
lem is acute. 

Aside from the large business insur- 
ance cases we realize that a man, in de- 
ciding to take, say, a half million or more 
of personal insurance, is deciding the 
question with an acumen not character- 
istic of the average candidate for small 
amounts. Here, too, we often have self- 
knowledge of a higher order. Against 
these influences it has become evident 
that the usual simple requirements in se- 
lecting the risk will not do the work, and 
that reasonable extra expenses for more 
intensive examination and investigation 
should yield rich fruit in lowered mor- 
tality. 

The life companies find their interests 
bound up together in this problem be- 
cause applications frequently go to sev- 
eral companies at once, because the mor- 
tality seems to depend on the total 
amount involved on the life rather than 
in any one company, and because to be 
effective and as little disturbing’ as pos- 
sible examination requirements should be 
approximately the same in all companies. 
We trust that the near future will bring 
to completion efforts that are being made 


Frank L. Jones Praises ‘Ten Years’ 
Results Of Sales Research Bureau 


Equitable Vice-President Also Gives Pertinent Observations 
on the Business; Says Public Is Beginning to Realize That 
Life Insurance Is Property as Well as Protection 


The outstanding achievements of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
in its ten years of service were cited by 
Frank L. Jones, Equitable Society vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Bureau, in his opening 
address at the joint meeting of the Life 
Agency Officers Association and the Bu- 
reau this week in Chicago. 

“It is doubtful if any other single in- 
stitution of life insurance has made such 








FRANK L. JONES 


progress or has developed itself into such 
a high degree of helpfulness as has the 
Bureau in this period of ten years,” Mr. 
Jones said. “A measure of its popularity, 
which, of course, must rest upon the ex- 
cellence of its service, is seen in the fact 
that it started with thirteen companies 
and now has contributing support from 
128 life insurance companies; further- 
more, its fame has extended beyond these 
limits and its services reach eighteen 
other companies in Japan, Argentine Re- 
public, Mexico, China, the Philippine 
Islands, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany and 
India.” 

In the course of his talk Mr. Jones 
paid tribute to the late Winslow Russell, 
vice-president of the Phoenix Mutual, the 
founder of the Bureau. Only occasion- 
ally do such indomitable pioneers appear 
in this or any other business or profes- 
sion, he said. 

The high favor in which the Bureau 
is held is probably due to two things, 
the speaker said; first, it has studied the 
problem of life insurance sales and dis- 
tribution from a scientific point of view, 
and through its research it has been able 
to offer concrete, usable plans which rest 
as nearly upon scientific bases as could 
be determined from all the facts at hand; 
and second, it has had from the begin- 
ning a competent, effective and continu- 
ous direction—the leadership. of a man 
who has sensed the need to develop sales 
research and who has had the intelli- 








to balance selection against the self-se- 
lection that has arisen under modern 
large amount cases, and to do so with a 
minimum of disturbance consistent with 
that purpose. It is our further hope that 
such new methods will be all that will 
prove necessary to handle this class of 
risk satisfactorily. 


gence and personality to bring together 
in a co-operative whole the leading agen- 
cy officers of 142 life companies. 

Here are some other highlights from 
Mr. Jones’ address: 


Life Insurance and Business 


We are meeting today in a period of 
industrial depression which is reflected 
somewhat in the production of life insur- 
ance. When we consider, however, that 
the production by the Bureau companies 
in the United States for the first nine 
months of 1931 is 5% ahead of the aver- 
age for the first nine months of the last 
ten years and 9% ahead in Canadian 
companies, we are again assured that life 
insurance has neither the peaks. of pro- 
duction nor the depths of depression 
which are experienced in the general in- 
dustrial and commercial world. 


A graphic illustration of the transac- 
tions of life insurance would fortunately 
not parallel the graphic lines of the vari- 
ations in commercial business. Those 
lines would show on the life insurance 
chart some fairly important divergencies 
from a base line but at no time would 
they travel as far from the base line nor 
so sharply upward or downward as do 
similar lines representing the fluctuations 
in the general commercial businesses in 
the United States. There is a steadiness 
in life insurance which justifies a well 
founded confidence in its ability to 
weather all kinds of storms which af- 
fect our social and economic life. 

Other facts which it is important to 
stress under present conditions are that 
approximately two-thirds of all of the 
payments by American life insurance 
companies to their policyholders are be- 
ing paid to living policyholders; that the 
last two years have demonstrated to the 
public even more than all of our agents 
have been able to do in the past, that 
life insurance is a sound investment; that 
life insurance is even more than protec- 
tion—it is property; that there is an in- 
stitution into which money can be put 
where failures are practically unknown 
and where mere speculation is not used 
as a principle in any of its operations. 


Life Insurance and Life 


Let us get this great distinction now 
of the difference between commercial 
business and life insurance: The mer- 
chandise of commercial business is per- 
ishable goods. The merchandise of life 
insurance is imperishable love. The two 
great fundamentals of life—its main- 
springs—its foundational instincts—are 
self-preservation and_ self-perpetuation. 
So definitely fixed is the native instinct 
of self-preservation that the laws of the 
various states are definite in their as- 
surance of protection to the human being 
who must under great necessity take the 
life of another in order to save his own. 
And, then, there is that co-ordinated 
principle which pulls upon the very 
depths of life, whether animal or plant— 
the evolving of new life out of the old, 
the projection of one’s own life strain 
into the future, the begetting of youth, 
whether of plants, of animals or of hu- 
man beings. Life insurance is definitely 
tied up with these two great fundamen- 
tals, not of society, but of life itself. 

The greater integrity of life insurance 
as a business lies, therefore, in the fact 
that the essential factors on which it is 
based are more stable than in other in- 
stitutions of business. We must have the 
two hundred thousand men and women 


—. 


Parker Sees Dividend 
Reductions Necessary 


ASSURING BUSINESS SECURITY 





Imperial Life of Canada Actuary Urges 
Decrease in Scale to Guarantee 
Insurance Stability 





Some frank statements were made by 
J. G. Parker, actuary of the Imperial Life 
of Canada, in his talk on actuarial trends 
given before the Life Agency Officers 
and Sales Research Bureau in convention 
in Chicago this week. Among other 
things he said that he felt that dividend 
reductions were necessary. 
nection he said: 


We are undoubtedly facing, and must 
face in the next ten years, a readjust- 
ment in industry, particularly a readjust- 
ment in our great transportation systems 
which will affect all classes of railroad, 
publi¢ “utility and industrial bonds. We 
must as thinking men admit that the 
whole international financial structure is 
at the present undergoing a most severe 
test affecting the values of all classes of 
Government securities. 

I must frankly confess that I feel that 
that is the time for radical action to be 
taken by our life insurance companies; 
that they should have the courage to put 
into effect a marked decrease in dividend 
scale with the definite intention of shov- 
ing a marked increase in the ratio of 
their undivided surplus and contingency 
reserves to the assets of the company. 

This is not a problem which affects 
alone the treasurer or actuary of our 
company, but it is a problem in which as 
agency officers you must co-operate in 
arriving at the solution. I feel that as 
executive officers of our companies we 
must be seized with the importance of 
conserving strength regardless of the en- 
deavor to pay the largest dividends. 

We must train our salesmen not to talk 
net cost, and this applies both to par- 
ticipating and non-participating com: 
panies, but to talk stability, security and 
permanency of investment. In a large 
measure the solution is in your hands 
because I am convinced that the other 
members of the executives of your coml- 
panies will be tremendously influenced 
by the advice which you are able to git 
and the pressure you may be able to 
exert. It should be our ideal to kee 
for our insurance companies on this cot 
tinent the reputation they now so prout 
ly bear of ranking above all institutions 
in permanency and stability. 


In this con- 





DUFFIELD MAKES TALK 
Edward D. Duffield, president of th 
Prudential, addressed 200 zone chairmet 
and team captains for the drive of tht 
Welfare Federation of the Oranges and 
Maplewood in New Jersey at a dinnet 





on Wednesday evening at the Hott 
Suburban in East Orange. 
> 





who face the public with the message 
life insurance so trained that they W! 
know this close relationship of life ™ 
surance to life, so that they can inter 
pret the very principles of life insuran 
for the satisfaction of these fundamenté 
hungers of people. 

Looking down the lane of the futur 
I am sure we see the need of the mul 
plication of the services of such a2 o 
stitution as the Sales Reasearch sag 
and of the proper development in © 
own separate institutions of a type he 
leadership and of education and of tra! 
ing as will break down the Lage 
thing, which yet restrains people ne 
buying all of the life insurance, the, 


should have, and that is the crudity ¢ 
the attempted sale, the antagon'sm™" 
enters to spoil a perfectly natural & 
lationship between the buyer 2” 
seller of life insurance. 
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Successful Management Demands 
Constant Man-Power Development 


President Philip Burnet of Continental American Discusses 
Life Insurance Management at Agency Officers’ Meet; 
Sees Big Possibilities in College Men 


What goes into the making of a suc- 
cessful life insurance company was dis- 
cussed by President Philip Burnet of the 
Continental American Life in an address 
before the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
in Chicago this week. Mr. Burnet, as 
the last speaker on the program, brought 
the meeting to a close with an intelli- 
gent address on an important subject. 

It was his conclusion that the success 
of a life company consists chiefly of 
management, that management consists 
of man power, and therefore that suc- 
cessful management consists largely of 
the constant and unremitting effort to 
recruit, train and develop man power all 
along the line and especially in the 
agency department, all of which is likely 
to be accomplished the most effectively 
by placing somewhat greater emphasis 
than before upon the rigorous weeding 
out of the ineffectives after a compara- 
tively short experimental period. 

President Burnet brought out that life 
company results depend infinitely less 
on age and size than has been commonly 
supposed, but very much more on the 
one single factor of management. And 
in the matter of management, one 
of the most important factors, he said, 
and perhaps even the most important, is 
the agency department, depending on the 
extent to which this department has both 
the opportunity and the ability to deal 
not only with purely agency matters but 
also with general policies and with the 


conduct of the business as a whole. He 
continued : . 


An Eye On the Outside 


_ “Of course, the business tends to fall 
into such separate divisions as selling, 
underwriting, administration and invest- 
ment; and it might seem, theoretically 
at least, that the agency department 
should confine itself to the particular 
function of selling. But selling depends 
not alone upon selling methods, but also 
toa very large extent upon the type and 
quality of the product; and the type and 
quality of the product is largely depend- 
ent on underwriting, administration and 
mvestment, so that if the agency depart- 
ment is to function with the greatest 
effectiveness it must also have an eye to 
jvestment policy, to administrative effi- 
ciency and costs, and also to underwrit- 
ing as it affects both current production 
and lone run earning power. 

In the main the chief problem of 


| very life insurance company, whether 


old or young, large or small, is not only 
to obtain a sufficient volume of new busi- 
ness of sound quality to enable the com- 
Pany to show a steady increase of in- 


in force, but to do so at a rate 
» OF expense that will not make the net 
| Cost of the insurance to the policyholder 
. So high 
| advantage 

Stitutions 


as to put the company at a dis- 
In competition with other in- 


The Cost Factor 
If acquisition cost is so high as to 


4 a € the net cost of the insurance sub- 
_ “antially greater than the average, then 


€ company must reconcile itself to the 


© fact that its 


imited « operations are likely to be 
entirel very largely, and perhaps almost 
es = Tae the class of business where 
that | ition is reduced to the minimum ; 
the i, ho the country districts and to 
hess maier and poorer classes of busi- 

inthe cities...Of course, some-com- 





panies follow this procedure deliberately, 
and do so quite successfully. 

“But the danger of this course is the 
probability that unless it is handled with 
exceptional skill it may ultimately prove 
disastrous just as it has already put so 
many companies out of business or 
brought them to a virtual standstill. For 
there is always a strong tendency, when 
a company finds itself at a disadvantage 
in competition, to try to offset that dis- 
advantage by increasing acquisition costs. 
But this only reduces earnings still fur- 


PHILIP BURNET 


ther and puts the company at a still 
greater disadvantage, with the result that 
acquisition costs are again increased, 
thus further reducing earnings, and so 
on in a vicious circle, until the company 
finds itself in a position where it cannot 
compete at all, business declines steadily, 
and it is finally forced to close its doors.” 


Constant Development 


Mr. Burnet stressed at various times 
the importance of man power, the es- 
sential element of management. In the 
last analysis, he said, the problem of 
maintaining the equilibrium in life in- 
surance management resolves itself al- 
most entirely into the constant and un- 
remitting process of recruiting, training 
and developing man power all along the 
line. In this regard he said: 

“Outside of the agency department we 
have gotten the best results in this re- 
spect by making it a point to keep a 
number of young college men constantly 
in training in every department of the 
work. As a class we find that they de- 
velop much more rapidly and take on 
responsibilities much more quickly than 
the average clerk with merely a high 
school education. Moreover, at the start 
we find it unnecessary to pay them any 
larger compensation than we would or- 
dinarily pay, although, of course, com- 
pensation must be increased somewhat 
more rapidly; but this is the price we 
pay for insurance of future man power, 
and I suspect that in the long run we 
shall find the insurance cheap at the 
price, assuming of course that the men 
are well selected, properly trained and, 
perhaps most important of all, rigorous- 
ly weeded out as soon as it becomes ap- 
parent that they are not adapted to the 
work, 


Views Are Changing 


“Heretofore we have had the impres- 
-sion: that men of this type were not par- 


OFFICE COSTS 


Assuring Profitable 
Agency Operation 


SMALL FACTOR 
Lawrence S. Morrison of Sales Research 
Bureau Discusses Branch Office 
Costs at Chicago Meet 
The subject of branch office costs was 
discussed in a thorough manner by Law- 
rence S. Morrison of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau in an ad- 
dress given at a conference devoted to 
that subject in Chicago this week. The 
conference was held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association and the Sales Re- 
search Bureau. W. Carlisle, superintend- 
ent of agencies, Mutual Life of Canada, 

was chairman. 

A great number of factors must be 
considered in the process of determining 
what makes profitable overation for an 
agency, Mr. Morrison said. In the minds 
of many people the term “costs” has far 
too narrow a meaning. “For instance,” 
he said, “that part of the problem deal- 
ing with cutting down expense is the 
least important. One is apt to think only 
of office costs, whereas, actually, office 
costs play a comparatively small part in 
the theater of operations. The most im- 
portant factors in the final result are 
quality and type of business—these in 
turn largely depend upon quality and 
type of agent.” 

Mr. Morrison then discussed those fac- 
tors which should assure profitable op- 
eration for the agency executive, citing 
the following objectives: to maintain or 
increase production; to improve the qual- 
ity of the clerical force and to increase 
the output of work therefrom; to in- 
crease the proportion of annual cash pre- 
mium collections: to increase the average 
premium per policy; to improve persist- 
ency of business; to improve persistency 
of organization; and to increase the av- 
erage annual production of agents. 


Adequate Volume 


Speaking on what is adequate volume, 
Mr. Morrison said: 

“By adequate volume we expressly do 
not mean the greatest volume which can 
possibly be obtained by unsound, high- 
pressure methods without regard to the 
limitations of a company or of its ter- 
ritory. Such a policy leads to high costs 
as surely as does inadequate production 
—somewhere in between is a_ golden 
mean or optimum point where there is 
a maximum of volume at a minimum of 
cost. One of the great dangers at this 

(Continued on Page 6) 








ticularly well adapted to agency work, 
for our own experience tended to indi- 
cate that a man must be at least 25, and 
preferably nearer 30, before he was like- 
ly to get very far in the agency end of 
the operation, while we saw no evidence 
that college men were any more effect- 
ive than the average high school grad- 
uate. 

“This impression is now flatly contra- 
dicted by the splendid study on man 
power which has been worked out by 
Mr. Bossert under the direction of Mr. 
Linton, and which shows such excep- 
tional results, from the standpoint of 
selling, in the case of college men, and 
also such surprising long run results in 
the case of young men entering the bus- 
iness under 25. This suggests, as Dr. 
Huebner of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania has long in- 
sisted, that the life companies are miss- 
ing a great opportunity when they ne- 
glect to work out some way to take the 
young college men of capacity and hold 
him up until he has an opportunity to 
develop:” 


Says Field Management 
Is Often Incompetent 


KENAGY’S TALK AT CHICAGO 








Research Bureau Official Offers Plan for 
Insuring Increased Managerial 
Efficiency in Future 





Many of our troubles in the business 
today arise from the incompetency of our 
field management, asserted H. G. Kenagy 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau in his address before the annual 
meeting of the Life Agency Officers and 
the Bureau in Chicago this week. The 
foremost problem for agency executives 
today, he said, is the inauguration of a 
sound plan for insuring greatly increased 
managerial efficiency in the future. 

Mr. Kenagy gave the following as 
some of the reasons for the incompe- 
tency: ; 

25% Annual Turnover 


The annual turnover among agency 
managers is at least 25%, judging from 
the records of fifty-five companies. One 
manager in four is replaced every year. 
Many agency officials describe their 
work as a continuous job of getting rid 
of one agency manager and finding an- 
other to take his place, in the hope, 
seldom fulfilled, that the change will put 
the agency on the road to success. 

It would seem, in the face of such 
heavy turnover, that steps would have 
been taken to develop a reserve of qual- 
ified men from whom new appointees 
could be chosen. There are few com- 
panies, however, in which this has been 
accomplished. During the period of 
eighteen months just prior to July 1, 1931, 
less than half of the appointments re- 
ported by fifty-five companies had been 
from their own ranks. The largest com- 
panies slightly exceeded the 50% mark; 
all other companies averaged only 25%. 
Several companies made no appointments 
from their own ranks; only seven claimed 
to have made selections entirely from 
their own forces. 


Many Inexperienced 


Another interesting sidelight on the 
adequacy of our present conception of 
managerial man power is that by far the 
great majority of men selected to man- 
age agencies have been soliciting agents 
and have had no experience whatever in 
the management end of the business. 
True, some of these men are credited 
with having had organization experience, 
but it is admitted that a large per cent- 
age of so-called supervisors are merely 
agents who give part time to helping 
other agents close business. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that 75% of managerial 
appointees have had no real experience 
in agency building work. 


A Plan For Improvement 


Mr. Kenagy cited the following as re- 
quirements of a plan which will prac- 
tically insure an adequate supply of 
trained and tested men for management: 

First, home office executives must rec- 
ognize fully and finally that agency 
building is a job which requires special 
ability, special knowledge, and special 
personality characteristics. They must 
dismiss forever from their minds the no- 
tion that the qualities which make for 
success in selling are the same qualities 
which make for success in management. 

The second requisite of sound mana- 
gerial development is a systematic plan 
for discovering men, especially in your 
present organization, who actually or po- 
tentially possess the qualifications set up 
in the job specification. This amounts to 
building a reservoir of men who are of 
managerial timber, and this element of 
the plan can no more be left to chance 
than can an agent’s reservoir of pros- 
pects. 

The third essential element in a sound 
program for building managerial man- 

(Continued on- Page 6) 
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Gale Talks on Reducing 
Agency Operating Costs 


FIELD VIEWPOINT NECESSARY 
Continental American Comptroller Says 
Accounting Systems Are Too Often 
Designed From Home Office Angle 





The Continental American Life attrib- 
utes a large measure of its success in 
reducing agency operating costs to one 
fundamental principle—approaching the 
problem from the field end, according to 
F. R. Gale, the company’s comptroller, 
who addressed the meeting of the Life 
Agency Officers and Sales Research Bu- 
reau in Chicago this week. Mr. Gale 
covered the subject of “An Agency Ac- 
counting System and Its Effect Upon 
Agency Costs.” 

Among other things Mr. Gale said: 

It is surprising to us in the Continental 
American to hear, as we often do, the 
statement that company accounting sys- 
tems are only slightly responsible for 
differences in agency branch office costs. 
We have demonstrated in a practical way 
that it was possible to reduce our agency 
costs by no less than 50 cents per $1,000 
of new insurance, in spite of the fact 
that previously our collection costs had 
measured up very favorably with those 
of agencies of other companies. 

Too often, your field accounting sys- 
tems are designed by the home office 
man, who has uppermost in his mind 
the solution of home office rather than 
agency problems, and consequently it is 
not surprising to find in the field offices 
of many companies, a multitude of de- 
tails, figures, and calculations which are 
of little, if any, interest or concern to 
the agency or branch office. In a word, 
our sales executives and their staffs in 
the field are unnecessarily saddled with 


problems which are basically of an ac- 
counting nature. 


Normal Functions 


Activities of a clerical or semi-clerical 
nature are handled far more efficiently 
and economically in the home office—a 
normal function to them—the adminis- 
tering of details and the handling of 
technicalities. Moreover, the centraliz- 
ing and concentrating of a volume of 
clerical routine in the home office lends 
itself to the adoption of systems and the 
use of machines and other labor saving 
devices—ideas which are quite foreign to 
the agency executive in the field. 

In our company it would be a relatively 
simple matter to collect premiums at the 
home office. It would actually cost us 
less. In a larger company premiums 
might well be collected at central points 
throughout the company’s territory. 

Why then do we ask our agencies to 
collect premiums? For two fundamental 
reasons—(1) to give local service to pol- 
icyholders, (2) to establish beneficial con- 
tacts between the agency and its policy- 
holders. In other words, we deliberately 
incur the additional expense so that the 
agency may directly, and the company 
indirectly, profit by giving service and 
making contacts--that is our objective. 


Kenagy’s Address 


(Continued from Page 5) 





power is a practicable plan for giving 
prospective managers such training and 
experience as will reasonably assure suc- 
cess in the job after appointment. At 
the present time the training which po- 
tential managers get, in most companies, 
is accidental rather than intentional. 
Finally, a sound development program 
requires a compensation plan which will, 
in the first place, provide incentive to 
qualified men to prepare themselves for 





Thursday Chairman 











Blank & Sto'ler 
WALTER E. WEBB 


One of the busiest men at the con- 
vention in Chicago was Walter E. Webb, 
executive vice-president of the National 
Life of the U. S. A. and chairman of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers. He 
presided at the Thursday sessions and 
opening the meeting with an inspiring 
address on “The Agency Officer of 
1932.” 





management, and, in the second place, 
compensate them after appointment for 
doing a good job of agency building. 


Morrison’s Address 


(Continued from Page 5) 


point is the establishment of excessive 
overhead under the burden of which a 
company must struggle to obtain a vol. 
ume of business which is economically 
unsound. The company with too much 
overhead is like the man caught on 
margin in a falling market—he is forced 
to do certain things which he knovys are 
against his best interests. He has no 
choice—he is not permitted to select. Se- 
lection is the essence of sound under- 
writing—it is also the essence of sound 
agency management.” 
Cost of Selling 

The important subject of the cost of 
selling business was dwelt upon at some 
length by the speaker. He stressed the 
fact that to secure business regardless 
of cost is comparatively easy, whereas 
the rules of the game require not only 
that business be secured, but that it be 
secured at a reasonable cost. Left to 
themselves, costs tend automatically to 
rise, he said, and they can be kept down 
only by intelligent effort. One reason 
why costs are high in certain companies 
is because there has been no concerted 
effort to keep them down, the speaker 
added. 

“The agency man,” Mr. Morrison said, 
is not primarily interested in the prepa- 
ration of cost data. That is a job for 
some other department. But he is vitally 
interested in the finished product. His 
job begins when accurate and properly 
prepared figures are laid upon his desk. 
Figures in themselves are only shadows 
or reflections of what is going on—the 
agency man must interpret their meaning 
in terms of practical management. They 
can guide him, more accurately and 
more surely than he can divine without 
their help, to places where good work 
is being done and show points of finan- 
cial danger.” 
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Grant Hill Is Joining 
C. L. MeMillen Agency 


WILL BE PRODUCTION MANAGER 





Leaves Personal Production on Novem- 
ber 1; Was First C. L. U. Degree 
Holder in Metropolis 





A new post has been accepted by Grant 
L. Hill, well known New York City mil- 
lion dollar producer, who on November 
1 will become production manager of the 
general agency of Clifford L. McMillen 
& Associates, representatives of the 
Northwestern Mutual at 347 Madison 


GRANT L. HILL 


Avenue. Mr. Hill will have charge of the 
selection and supervision of new men 
joining the McMillen agency. 

Mr. McMillen, who is building up a 

strong organization for the Milwaukee 
company in the metropolis, recently took 
over the entire eleventh floor of the 
Madison Avenue building. Complete 
renovations are being made to make the 
insurance office one of the best equipped 
in the city. 
_ Of pleasing personality and thoroughly 
informed on the fundamentals and sales 
Principles of life insurance, Mr. Hill 
should be an asset to the McMillen or- 
ganization. He was the first agent in 
New York City to receive the Chartered 
Life Underwriter degree. In the last 
eight years he has had experience as 
brokerage supervisor, production man- 
ager and personal producer. 

His production record for the last sev- 
eral years has been very high. During 
the first nine months of 1931 he placed 
several milions of business, three cases 
of which totalled $1,900.000. He has not, 
however, confined his efforts toward writ- 
Ing only big cases for he is a consistent 
Producer and made it his business during 
these first nine months to write at least 
one case each week on a total stranger. 
He has always adhered to a rigid sys- 
tem of planned calls. 


Comes From Insurance Stock 


Coming from insurance stock, it is not 
remarkable that Grant Hill has taken to 
ife insurance so naturally. Born in Des 
Moines, Iowa, his father and grandfather 
ting respectively treasurer and _ presi- 
dent of the Central Life of Iowa, Mr. 
Hill attended public school in Des 
Moines and later went to the University 
of Illinois. He left college to enter life 
Msurance, starting in the business in 
Minneapolis, and was getting off to a 
Rood start when the World War came 
along. He joined the Marines as a buck 
‘rivate and came out of the war as a 

Tst lieutenant. 

.! fter the war Mr. Hill spent four years 

n London working for an American ex- 
Port manufacturer, working up to’ the 
Position of sales manager in a responisi- 


Aetna To Discontinue 
Its Disability Income 


EFFECTIVE AFTER DECEMBER 1 





Will Continue Waiver; Also Income for 
Policies Issued Under Con- 


version Privilege 





The Aetna Life has decided to dis- 
continue issuing the disability income 
benefit on all forms of policies. This 
benefit will not be included in any policy, 
the medical examination for which is 
made on or after the first of December, 
1931. Neither will it be included in any 
policy issued in exchange for another, 
except in connection with Term conver- 
sions as explained below. 

“The company has been forced to take 
this step on account of the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of this business and we 
know we can rely upon you in seeing 
that no campaign is made for this busi- 
ness between now and the first of De- 
cember,” says K. A. Luther, vice- 
president. “We are giving you this no- 
tice because we believe that you should 
be taken into our confidence in this mat- 
ter as early as possible. 

“The company will continue the waiver 
of premium disability benefit and we 
have further decided that we shall con- 
tinue to use our present income dis- 
ability benefit on policies issued in ex- 
change (under the conversion privilege) 
for Term policies with a like benefit. 

“We expect to announce shortly, prob- 
ably on the first of January, a change in 
rate for the disability waiver benefit and 
also a slight change in its provisions. At 
that time we shall also announce a 
change in rate for the disability income 
benefit to be included in policies issued 
in exchange for Term policies under the 
conversion privilege when the Term 
policies contain a disability income bene- 
fit and the new policies bear the date of 
the exchange. When the _ converted 
policies are dated back, the old rates will, 
of course, apply.” 








ble capacity. He married while in Eng- 
land and returned to New York in 1923. 
It was not long before he was back in 
the insurance business, this time as brok- 
erage supervisor for the Hall-McNamara 
agency of the Penn Mutual. When that 
agency dissolved the following year he 
became production manager for the Mc- 
Namara general agency of the Guardian 
Life, continuing in that capacity until 
January 1, 1929, when he entered person- 
al production. In July of last year Mr. 
Hill left the McNamara agency to en- 
ter the business as an individual pro- 
ducer, placing business with all compa- 
nies. 

In commenting upon his new associa- 
tion Mr. Hill said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter reporter: 

“After considerable thought I have de- 
cided again to become a one-company 
man. Mr. McMillen, whose record as an 
agency builder needs no embellishment, 
challenged my interest. My primary in- 
terest in my new position will be the se- 
curing and coaching of men who in Mr. 
McMillen’s judgment can be depended 
upon to produce a large volume of qual- 
ity business, and in so doing become at- 
tractive reflections of life underwriting 
and the possibilities therein.” 

Despite his comparatively long and di- 
versified experience in the business, Mr. 
Hill is only’ thirty-five years of age. He 
lives on Long Island. He confines most 
all of his time and attention to life in- 
surance, is secretary of the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
and has always been active in the affairs 
of the New York Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 





ELECT J. F. RUEHLMANN 
John F. Ruehlmann, vice-president of 
the Western & Southern Life, was elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the Life 
Office Management Association at its an- 
nual convention in Toronto. 
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Ecker Again Says Common Stocks 
Should Not Be In Life Portfolios 


Metropolitan Life in Year and a Half Ending June 30, 1931, 
Had a Profit of $13,000,000 in Its Bond, Preferred and 
Guaranteed Stock Assets, Either in Market Value 
Increases or in Security Sales 


Investment problems in the life insur- 
ance business were discussed by Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, president of the Metro- 
politan Life in a talk before the trust 
company division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, meeting in Atlantic City. 
He again emphasized the position he took 
in his address delivered on September 26, 
1929, before the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, meeting in Washing- 
ton, where he discussed the differentia- 
tion between the sacred character of life 
insurance funds and the investment by 
individuals or corporations not charged 
with such a sacred trust, and gave his 
reasons why he did not think common 
stocks should be acceptable securities in 
which to invest life insurance funds. Dis- 
cussing the address of another speaker, 
who before the American Life Conven- 
tion had urged the admittance of com- 
mon stocks into the portfolio of life in- 
surance companies, which speaker had 
listed between forty and fifty common 
stocks (a decidedly select list), Mr. 
Ecker demonstrated what had_hap- 
pened to the values of these common 
stocks which were of companies out- 
standing in the business of this country. 
The average depreciation in market value 
of those common stocks, between the 
date of the Washington address and 
June 30, 1931, was 57%. 

“And, considering the exceptionally 
high class character of those particular 
common stocks, I submit that this amply 
demonstrates that this class of securities 
does not and will not meet the require- 
ments of life insurance,” he said. “They 
should not be included in the portfolio 
of a life insurance company.” 

Bonds and Preferred Stocks 


Mr. Ecker then discussed the experi- 
ence of the Metropolitan Life with re- 
spect to the type of securities generally 
bought by large mutual life insurance 
companies. Along this line he said: 

“On December 31, 1929, a date con- 
venient for the compilation which I have 
in mind, our company had in its port- 
folio some 1,300 separate items of bonds 
and preferred and guaranteed stocks, the 
latter within the prescription of the so- 
called Wales Act of New York. The 
market value of these assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, was approximately $1,200,- 
000,000. Between that date and June 30, 
1931, there matured or were sold out of 
that portfolio securities of market value 


of approximately $74,000,000, from which. 


the net profit amounted to something 
over $1,000,000. Of that same _ portfolio, 
the securities remaining unmatured and 
unsold on June 30, 1931, had then a mar- 
ket value of $1,139,000,000, which sum, 
taken with the amount matured or sold, 
showed a total of $1,213,000,000. Thus, 
in market value of securities still owned, 
plus market value of securities sold in 
the interim, the company had a profit be- 
tween December 31, 1929, and June 30, 
1931, of approximately $13,000,000. 
Dates 

“Lest someone might raise the point 
that the difference in our securities was 
computed as of December 31, 1929, while 
that relating to the securities listed in 
the above mentioned address was com- 
puted as of October 17, 1929, I have had 
a separate computation made as to the 
difference in market value of the com- 
mon stocks contained in the list men- 
tioned, as between December 31, 1929, 
and June 30, 1931. Notwithstanding the 
depreciation in market values of stocks 
between the upset of October, 1929, and 
December 31, 1929, nevertheless, the 


common stocks referred to had depre- 


ciated in market value between Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, and June 30, 1931, by some- 
what over 30%. 

“While the figures which I have given 
regarding our own company’s securities 
have brought out the fact that there was 
an actual appreciation between the dates 
mentioned, it is not that fact which I 
wish to stress so much as the fact that 
during this period of severe financial de- 
pression, our diversified investments have 
exhibited a stability which we believe is 
inherent generally in the types and meth- 
ods of investment followed by legal re- 
serve life insurance companies. 

Depreciation 

“In this connection, I may well allude 
to a tabulation recently published by a 
New York investment house’ which 
showed that, of the life insurance com- 
panies having assets of over $500,000,000, 
the approximate appreciation or depre- 
ciation of bonds and stocks (the stocks 
being principally preferred or guaran- 
teed) for any one year, in comparison 
with the market value the previous year, 
ranged between December 31, 1924, and 
December 31, 1930, from a high point of 
3.06% appreciation to a low point of 
2.74% depreciation. 

“Furthermore, while having alluded to 
market values in order to make a com- 
parison in results with the list of com- 
mon stocks which has been mentioned, 
it should not be overlooked that, by law, 
bonds held by life insurance companies 
and not in default are valued on an 
amortized basis and market values, as 
such, are not of present significance ex- 
cept in the case of those bonds which 
may be in default. 

Situation Improves 

“Daily quotations or market values of 
investment holdings are not as impor- 
tant to life insurance companies as to 
some other financial institutions such as 
commercial banks, for example. This is 
due to the fact that the liabilities of a 
life insurance company, which are the 
claims arising from outstanding policies, 
mature over a period of time which is 
figured with remarkable accuracy by our 
actuaries with the aid of well proven 
mortality tables. Commercial banks’ lia- 
bilities though, which are in the form of 
deposits, have for the most part no defi- 
nite maturity dates and, therefore, may 
be withdrawn in bulk on short notice. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to see how 
life insurance investments have stood up 
market-wise during the present period 
of financial strain. In the tabulation 
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heretofore referred to, comparing the 
market value of our securities as of June 
30, 1931, with their market value as of 
December 31, 1929, our government 
bonds, our municipals, our public utili- 
ties and our miscellaneous group, cover- 
ing industrial securities, all showed in- 
crease, the railroad securities alone show- 
ing a decline of only approximately 8/10 
of 1%. Since June 30, 1931, and par- 
ticularly during the last thirty days of 
unprecedented recession, the decline in 
market values has continued to be rela- 
tively less in our class of investments 
than in other listed securities.” 

The Mortgage Situation 


In his address Mr. Ecker also made 
some observations relative to the mort- 
gage situation, saying: 

“Now let us turn our attention to loans 
secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate, which form of investment al- 
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ways has been a favored type of secur- 
ity for all sorts of trust funds. The fore- 
closure of mortgages securing bond is- 
sues, which foreclosures have been tak- 
ing place in the present crisis, should not 
be confused with mortgage investments 
of a trustee character, that is, individual 
mortgage loans adequately secured and 
protected by sound equities, that is, by 
what I have already termed a subordi- 
nate interest of others in the nature of 
a proprietary ownership serving as 4 
cushion against loss on the part of the 
primary interest. 

“Taking again the figures of our com- 
pany which, no doubt, reflect the expe 
rience of all the mutual life insurance 
companies, I find we had invested im 
mortgages on city property at the end of 
1929 more than $1,150,000,000, and the 
total amount of properties owned through 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Life Agency Officers Meet 





Linton Urges Investment Appeal 
To Replace Disability Emphasis 


Provident Mutual President Thinks Restriction of Disability 
Provision a Beneficial Step but Is in Favor of Disability 
Income Clause in Some Form 


The important subject of disability de- 
velopments as they affect agency depart- 
ments was discussed frankly by M. Al- 
bert Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, in his talk at the meeting 
of the Life Agency Officers and Sales 
Research Bureau in Chicago this week. 
Here is given, in the main, Mr. Linton’s 
remarks : 

Back to Fundamentals 


What will be the effect upon agency 
methods of the withdrawal of the in- 


M. ALBERT LINTON 


come disability provision or of the adop- 
tion of the restricted income benefits? 
On the whole I think it will be bene- 
ficial. We shall get back closer to fun- 
damenials and that is likely to prove a 
wholesome experience. Short-cuts to suc- 
cess are always alluring and likely to be 
dangerous and disappointing. In this in- 
Stance the use of the disability appeal 
to sell life insurance has not only tended 
‘o mis lace the emphasis in the sale of 
life insurance, but it has brought mil- 
lions ot dollars of direct loss in its train. 
We must now prepare to sell a dog that 
May or may not have a tail. Heretofore 
there has too frequently been a tendency 
to sell a tail with some dog thrown in. 


Feature Should Not Be Stressed 


The first implication is that those of 
us who are planning to retain an income 
benefit should not bring disability into 
the early training of the new man. Until 
he has sufficient background to under- 


stand something of the underwriting 
tules < his company as they refer to 
disabilit 


, we should be wary about en- 
couraging him to employ the disability 
appeal in his canvassing. Moreover there 
‘sa distinct advantage in having him 


| Master the fundamentals of life insur- 


ance, undisturbed by side issues. In our 
eee ean’ edition of the Bureau’s 
a Guide-book to Early Produc- 
on’ all reference to disability has been 
climinated. 
we where a company issues waiver 
pa only there is some doubt in 
ins “a as to the advisability of stress- 
trdiade n = modest benefit in the early 
neta g. For some time to come a large 
€ntage of applicants will be conscious 


of the withdrawal of the disability in- 
come provision, and it may be the bet- 
ter part of wisdom not to start a dis- 
cussion about any kind of disability cov- 
erage. 
Stress on Investment Angle 

Fortunately the disability retreat is 
taking place at a time when the invest- 
ment appeal of life insurance is unusu- 
ally potent and gives evidence of so con- 
tinuing for some time to come. The 
modern life insurance contract on the 
ordinary life or higher premium plan is 
a marvelous combination of protection 
and investment, which performs an in- 
valuable dual function fitting in admir- 
ably with the life plans of the vast ma- 
jority of the men with whom our agents 
come into contact. Let us put even more 
thought than ever before upon develop- 
ing the technique of presenting this dual 
aspect of life insurance. In the light 
of what has been happening all around 
us, there was never a better time than 
now to tell the story of the investment 
aspect of life insurance. Agents who 
have been placing unusual emphasis upon 
the disability appeal may in many in- 
stances use the investment appeal as a 
constructive substitute. 


A Cause of Trouble 


One lesson I hope we shall learn from 
the disability mistakes. It is that there 
shall be a closer correlation between the 
selling and the technical sides of the 
business so that undue pressure will not 
be exerted to adopt benefits for which 
the basic statistics are too meager. We 
all share the responsibility for what has 
happened; but there is no escaping the 
fact that the sales side of the business 
in many instances seized upon the dis- 
ability appeal to popularize the life in- 
surance contract and thereby to a cer- 
tain extent undermined the ability of 
the agents to sell life insurance without 
the frills. In consequence, every move 
of a competitor in the disability field 
was a source of trouble in our own 
ranks so that there was pressure to keep 
up with the Joneses. And it has cost a 
pretty penny. 

Now that disability is for the moment 
somewhat cowed and set in a corner let 
us not make the mistake of transferring 
to another field our desire for short-cuts. 
Maybe there is danger in the special pol- 
icy appeal that seems to be making its 
appearance in many quarters. I mean 
the special policy with rather complicated 
benefits which may be difficult for the 
average policyholder to understand from 
the presentation of the average agent. 
The more we can school our men in the 
sale of the understandable, clear-cut 
forms of life insurance the greater I be- 
lieve will be their ultimate success. 

In Favor of Disability 

From what has been said on the sub- 
ject of disability I would not leave the 
impression that I am not in favor of 
some form of a disability income pro- 
vision. I believe there is a place in life 
insurance for the service that can be 
rendered by a properly underwritten dis- 
ability clause that in addition to waiving 
the premium also provides a reasonable 
amount of income to the policyholder in 
the event of prolonged total disability. I 
am one of those who believe that 6% 
of the face of the policy plus say 3% for 
the waived premium, or 9% in all is a 
reasonable and useful benefit even at the 
rates that will be charged. 

I have a distinct feeling that the pen- 
dulum is now swinging violently to an 
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Has Been Eleven Years with Company; 
Assistant Medical Director Since 
January 1, 1925 





The new medical director of the 
Guardian Life is Dr. Maurice B. Bender, 
who has been with the company the past 
eleven years, occupying the post of as- 
sistant medical director since January 1, 


1925. Dr. Bender was elected by the 
company’s board at its meeting on 
Wednesday. 


Born in Gettysburg, Pa. Dr. Bender 





DR. MAURICE B. BENDER 


received his early education at Gettys- 
burg Academy. He graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1909, and received 
his M.D. from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University in 
1914. Dr. Bender then entered the City 
Hospital in New York as an interne, 
later becoming assistant medical super- 
intendent. A year as resident obstetri- 
cian at the Woman’s Hospital in New 
York City immediately preceded his 
joining the army medical corps during 
the war. He was attached to the Sur- 
geon-General’s office in Washington, in 
charge of sanitation. 

During the influenza epidemic he was 
assigned to Camp Humphries, Va., and 
upon completion of the course at the 
Army Medical School in 1918, Dr. 
Bender was assigned to Camp Dix, N. J., 
as executive officer of Camp Infirmary 
No. 5. Dr. Bender’s promotion to the 
rank of captain was one of two promo- 
tions awarded medical officers at Camp 
Dix after the Armistice was signed. 

Following his discharge from the serv- 
ice, Dr. Bender entered the Guardian’s 
Medical Department at the home office. 
He is a member of the New York County 
Medical Society, City Hospital Alumni, 
Woman’s Hospital Alumni, Alpha Tau 
Omega Fraternity, New York Gettys- 
burg Club, Phi Rho Sigma Medical Fra- 
ternity, and the Gedney Farm Golf Club. 


E. A. ROLWING DEAD 


Edward G. Rolwing, president of the 
North American Co. of St. Louis, owner 
of the Mississippi Valley Life Insurance 
Co., and long prominent in Middle West- 
ern life insurance and investment cir- 
cles, was buried at Thebes, IIl., his boy- 
hood home, on Monday. Mr. Rolwing 
died from a heart attack following a few 


‘days’ illness from influenza. 





opposite extreme and that when condi- 
tions become more normal we shall again 
reach a middle ground. For that reason 
our own company is planning in due 
course to adopt the restricted income 
benefit, coupling it with the soundest un- 
derwriting of which we are capable. 
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NEWARK PROVIDENT MEET 





C. A. Tushingham, J. Franklin Shindell 
and Harvey Weeks Address 
Newark Conference 

Several fine talks were given before 
the members of the Newark agency 
force of the Provident Mutual Life at 
their one-day conference last week, the 
main speakers being C. A. Tushingham, 
educational director from the home of- 
fice; J. Franklin Shindell, supervisor of 
the agency, and Harvey Weeks, assistant 
vice-president of the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, New York. 

Mr. Tushingham in his in talk sounded 
a warning against the lump sum payment 
of life insurance benefits to widows. As 
a rule women know very little about in- 
vestments, he said, and jump sum bene- 
fits are used injudiciously. He advised 
the agents to instil in the minds of their 
prospects the great advantage of the 
monthly instalment plan and the wide 
period of protection it assures. 

“Life Insurance as a Vocation” was 
discussed by Mr. Weeks, who declared 
that life insurance is in its infancy, there 
being but $100,000,000,000 in force on the 
lives of the American people, while it is 
predicted that within the next twenty 
years there will be a total of $400,000,- 
000,000 in force. “This latter figure,” he 
said, “in an incentive for every well- 
thinking agent to go out and get a good 
part of this production.” 





SALES BUREAU TO HAVE BOARD 





Committee Headed By Oliver Thurman 
Recommends Change in Hartford 
Organization 

The report of the investigating com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of which Oliver Thurman, 
Mutual Benefit, is chairman, was made 
at the meeting in Chicago this week. 
In brief it changes the constitution of 
the Bureau by providing for a board of 
directors of fifteen members and an ex- 
ecutive committee of five members. 
Heretofore the bureau has not had a 
board of directors. 





NAMED WASHINGTON MANAGER 


The Continental American Life has ap- 
pointed Abraham Rubinstein manager of 
the company’s branch office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., with headquarters in the In- 
vestment Building. After several years 
of successful sales experience in life in- 
surance, Mr. Rubinstein joined the Con- 
tinental American a year ago, and last 
January was appointed division man- 
ager of the company’s Baltimore office. 
His energy and ability well equips him 
for the increased responsibilities. 
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Dr. Dingman Says 1931 
Is Good for Insurance 


A TIME FOR REAL ANALYSIS 
Continental Assurance Vice-President 
Urges Wisconsin Agents to Take 
Stock of Their Assets 
“It is my belief that 1931 is good for 
insurance,” asserted Dr. Harry W. Ding- 
man, vice-president and medical director 
of the Continental Assurance of Chicago, 
in an address given Wednesday in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the occasion being Wis- 

consin Insurance Day. He added: 

“Why good? Because we have 
stopped taking things for granted. We 
are analyzing ourselves and our business. 
We are putting intensive thought into 
our problems. We are searching for 
better ways to render our service, and at 
less money. We are endeavoring to know 
our clients’ needs and desires, and supply 
them as they should be supplied. Inten- 
sive study like this is bound to bring 
about a great good. 

“Home office agency departments are 
making surveys of the kind of business 
received, which means the kind of busi- 
ness that you are submitting. It is sized 
up as to general grade, and cost, and 
persistency, and the supervision that it 
requires. Without a doubt there are 
many of you that have had insistent in- 
quiries from your company regarding the 
caliber of your business. Perhaps some 
of these inquiries have been irritating. 
But you are fortunate if you have the 
kind of company that is investigating 
carefully. These are times that require 
critical analysis and you and I cannot be 
exempted.” 

In the course of his talk Dr. Dingman 
urged the agents to incorporate them- 
selves and take stock of the assets that 
they have for production and selection 
and conservation and investment and for 
managing themselves. In this regard he 
said: 


A Buyer’s Market 


“First, production. Are we producing 
as we should according to our capabili- 
ties? Are we turning in an eight hour 
day? It may be that volume of business 
is less than two years ago. That is not 
necessarily an indication that we are fail- 
ing. We were in a high-pressure period 
two years ago. It is my belief that the 
best sale today is a low-pressure sale. 
This is a buyer’s market, and we do well 
to encourage the buyer to consider very 
carefully before he makes his purchase. 
We may miss an occasional sale by low- 
pressure methods, but over a period of 
years we gain. The real basis of lasting 
sales is insisting on getting for the other 
fellow what he should have. The golden 
rule. It is the foundation of ali the 
religions. 

“Second, selection. We owe it to our 
company to give it a grade of busi- 
ness that is representative of our com- 
pany. We owe it to our policyholders 
that their business will not be mixed 
with others that is less desirable. We 
owe it to ourselves that we associate 
with a class of prospects that is worthy 
of the altruism and idealism of the busi- 
ness we represent. 


Personal Interest 


“Third, conservation. It is service that 
we sell and it is service we must give. 
When a client buys from us, he obtains 
protection, and that protection should be 
just as valuable to him a year hence or 
five years hence as it is today. So we 
should keep a personal interest in his 
problems and encourage him to continue 
the life insurance coverage that he has. 
If he drops it, it costs him extra money 
to replace it, because of increase in rate 
as he grows older. 

“Fourth, investment. We have seen 
how carefully our executives are an- 
alyzing our company portfolios. It is 
just as important that our own modest 
estates should be surveyed. We can well 
afford to put serious thought on the few 
investments that we have, the few thou- 


ELECT HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 





Penn Mutual General Agent Named 
Head of Pennsylvania Association 
of Life Underwriters 

The Pennsylvania Association of Life 
Underwriters at a meeting at Wilkes- 
Barre last week elected Holgar J. John- 
son, Penn Mutual general agent of Pitts- 
burgh, president for the coming year. 
Mr. Johnson, former president of the 
Pittsburgh Association, did outstanding 
work as general chairman of the Na- 
tional Convention which was held in 
Pittsburgh in September. 

Other officers were elected as follows: 
vice-presidents, Louis F. Paret, Philadel- 
phia; H. F. Brubaker, Williamsport, and 
Thomas Hughes, Erie; secretary-treas- 
urer, H. L. Smith, Harrisburg; directors, 
Herbert S. Sage, Wilkes-Barre, Stratton 
Rice, Harrisburg, and Paul Tillard, Al- 
toona. The association’s next semi- 
annual meeting will be held in Erie in 
May. 





NOVEMBER DINNER 

For the next dinner-meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, to be held on Thursday, No- 
vember 12, in the Hotel Astor, the speak- 
ers will be James Elton Bragg, director 
of the New York University life insur- 
ance courses, and John Morrell, a bril- 
liant Chicago agent of the Equitable So- 
ciety. Entertainment will ‘be furnished 
by the Twentieth Century Quartet of the 
New York Central Railroad. 








sands of dollars of insurance that we 
carry, and view our estate as other eyes 
will view it when we pass on. Afford to 
do so? We can not afford not to. 

“Fifth, self-management. Never a day 
but we should give careful thought to 
what our activities will be and whether 
we assume our proper obligations in so- 
ciety, in business life, and at home. We 
are all of us several individuals within a 
single body. We all of us must choose 
our activities, and sell them, and restrict 
them, and pay for them, and judge them 
sO we may know if we are content with 
what we are doing. We should go into 
a huddle with our various selves and de- 
termine if we are doing what we ought 
to be doing. We should incorporate, as 
it were, and organize our activities.” 








He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
foreclosure then amounted to .159% of 
the investment total. , 

“At the end of 1930, on outstanding 
mortgage investments of more than a 
billion and a quarter, the foreclosed 
properties had increased to .322%. On 
June 30, 1931, with a total of such in- 
vestments of $1,300,000,000, the fore- 
closed property totaled 6/10 of 1%. 

A Trend 

“The foreclosures, in percentages, are 
still small, but indicate a trend reflect- 
ing present day conditions. On a large 
volume of business some foreclosures 
are inevitable, but losses are not neces- 
sarily the final result. It may more ac- 
curately be said that a temporary change 
occurs in the form of investment. The 
fact is, our company has had a surpris- 
ingly favorable experience. Over a pe- 
riod of years prior to the present day 
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per annum on the Face Amount ($100 per month on 
a $10,000 Family Income Policy). Provision is also 
made for the payment of the 
Policy in full when the income stops. 
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situation, during which the country 
passed through other depressed times in 
which we had foreclosures, such fore- 
closed properties realized on sale, talking 
the total of all transactions, a substantial 
profit. 

“There is a growing tendency through- 
out the world, everywhere, to look to the 
government for aid in every emergency. 
In England, the working people expect 
the government to furnish them with 
jobs and, if that is not done, they ex- 
pect the government to provide them 
with a living. 

“This tendency is growing to a serious 
extent in this country. It is being said 
that because the government has subsi- 
dized shipping and given aid to the agri- 
cultural situation through the use of 
funds for the purchase of wheat and cot- 
ton, it is just as reasonable to use gov- 
ernment money to release frozen assets 
in banks, to provide the means to release 
capital locked up in mortgage invest: 
ments. If this means anything, it means 
that the government should make good 
the mistakes made and the losses in- 
curred in making bad investments, that 
the government should bear the burden 
of the individual’s bad judgment. Fur 
thermore, no. government aid is needed 
to supply funds for first mortgages which 
are suitable for trust investments, of 
even in disposing of such investments 
which are adequately secured. It is quite 
true that capital is seeking good invest: 
ment and there is a plethora rather than 
a lack of money for investment in th: 
class of security characterized as trust 
investments. I am not referring now t0 
the problem of financial aid to home 
building or home ownership; nor finane- 
ing any building operations for which 
there is existing need. That is an et 
tirely different question. 

“Remedies not based upon sound eco 
nomic laws are mere palliatives and 10 
cures. It is time for resourcefu! meth- 
ods predicated upon past experieiice alll 
sane thinking and sober judgment.” 





WOFFORD OFFICE SCHOOL . 
A school is being conducted for lift 
insurance men of New York and its 
cinity in the offices of Harris 1. Wor 
ford, manager of the Manhattan Ordi- 
nary Agency of the Prudentia!, at 
John Street. Classes are held on Tues 
days and Thursdays of each week, from 
4:30 to 6 P.M. and are closed to inde 
pendent brokers. 





ANNIVERSARY POLICY : 

In celebration of the bi-centenary %! 
George Washington’s birth, the Geors 
Washington Life of Charleston, W. V® 


is working out an attractive new policy § 


to issue. This policy should be ready 
by January, 1932. 
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Hunter Cites Findings 


Of Medico-Act. Study 


ADDRESSES ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 





Mortality Among Persons With Mod- 
erately High Blood Pressure Much 
Higher Than Normal 





Arthur Hunter, second vice-president 
and chief actuary of the New York Life, 
made some significant comments on the 
results of the recent Medico-Actuarial 
Investigation in his paper presented at 
the recent meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Among other things, Dr. Hunter drew 
attention to the marked effect of selec- 
tion of risks, pointing out that the mor- 
tality in the standard and sub-standard 

















ARTHUR HUNTER 


cases for the same impairment was 
sometimes widely apart. It is evident 
that if one company accepted a small 
‘Proportion of the risks with a certain 
Impairment, taking the best of the busi- 
ness only, he said, while another accept- 
ed such risks freely with extra premi- 
ums, the mortality on the former would 
likely be distinctly better than among 
the latter, 


Suggestion For Future 


The speaker suggested that instead of 

the next investigation being a joint one, 
studies should be made of the experience 
of individual companies with approxi- 
mately the same standards of selection 
and with similar practices in conducting 
their business. He stated that the expe- 
ence of two companies might be com- 
bined which had done standard business 
alone, and that the experience of two 
other companies might be combined 
with a long record of having issued 
both standard and sub-standard business 
on a broad basis.” 


; He the n took up a number of principal 
mpairments, pointing out, for example, 
that the investigations of life companies 
re shown that persons with moderately 
ree blood pressure have a_ distinctly 
lgher mortality than those with normal 
ood Pressure, and that apparently the 
mortality is higher than many practic- 
Ng physicians realize. He also empha- 
wae the high mortality among persons 
hoa heart murmur and who have a 
‘story of rheumatism. 


Occupational Mortality 


wane the first time an investigation was 
( 4 according to the type of work 
hee or heavy) in the case of policy- 

€ts with a certain type of heart mur- 


the Dr. Hunter said. 


} It was shown that 
jn Mortality was distinctly higher 
“ a Pemers, bricklayers, farmers 
meee ers of that class than among 
and ¢ in clerical and managerial service 
N retail stores. 

kng — also pointed out that the greater 
-Owledge of tuberculosis has resulted 


1 P e 
"a lower mortality than formerly in the 


John M. Laird Talks 
On Reinsurance 


HIGH MORTALITY ON BIG CASES 





Says Reinsuring Company Is No Longer 
Justified in Blindly Following 
Original Company 





A reinsuring company is no_ longer 
justified in blindly following either the 
underwriting or the claim settlements of 
the original company, asserted John M. 
Laird, vice-president of the Connecticut 
General, in his discussion of “Reinsur- 
ance,” given before the recent meeting of 
the Actuarial Society held at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. It has an obliga- 
tion to both companies to watch every 
case and make constructive suggestions, 
he said, however small or large the case 
may be. 

Mr. Laird, who earlier this month was 
elected president of the American Life 
Convention, told how life insurance en- 
joyed about ten years of expanding busi- 
ness, increased interest earnings and fa- 
vorable mortality after the World War, 
and how reinsurance naturally shared in 
the general prosperity. The public de- 
mand for larger policies led many com- 
panies to increase their limit of issue by 
seeking greater reinsurance facilities. 
Most of this business looked good to 
both the original companies and the re- 





case of persons who had a history of 
that trouble. Previous investigations 
were confirmed with regard to a history 
of syphilis. The mortality in the groups 
selected ran from 41% to 63% above the 
average. With regard to pulse rate, the 
mortality was distinctly low among per- 
sons with a pulse rate of from 55 to 65 
per minute, while it was 41% above the 
average for those with a pulse rate of 


from 90 to 100. 


OPPORTUNITY 


We propose to give every 
man his chance -- 


TRUE TO THE 


NAME 


Abraham lincoln 


OF LINCOLN ! 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








insurers, he said, and the mortality was 
favorable until the end of 1927. 

In the last three or four years, how- 
ever, Mr. Laird continued, the mortality 
on big risks and therefore on policies 
large enough to require reinsurance has 
been relatively high. One important fac- 
tor has been the number of suicides di- 
rectly traceable to financial reverses. In 
reinsurance, he added, while suicide was 
an important factor, undoubtedly many 
other deaths were indirectly due to 
worry, discouragement and lowered re- 
sistance, even though the case was given 
as some form of circulatory disease such 
as angina pectoris or apoplexy. 


More Alert on Jumbo Risks 


Most of the companies are now under- 
writing jumbo risks more carefully, Mr. 
Laird says, as a result of the recent un- 
favorable experience on large policies. 
He added: 

“The original 


company knows the 
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Security First 


Today people want to be certain that the 
money they save will produce definite returns. 
The Life Income plan pays a guaranteed monthly 
income of a definite amount beginning at age 55, 
60 or 65 and continuing for life. Up to the re 
tirement age it insures life and earning ability. 


The insured himself enjoys the same degree 
of security he requires for his dependents—the 


highest obtainable. 


For rates, advertising, etc., call our local office 


or address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





source of business, the type of agent, and 
the qualifications of the medical exam- 
iner. The reinsurer sees a cross-section 
of the underwriting of many good com- 
panies and is particularly sensitive to 
features which may be overlooked on a 
small application but are significant on 
larger risks. On a specific case it may 
have additional information in an acci- 
dent file of the papers of another life 
company. On business submitted simul- 
taneously to several companies it. can 
act as a clearing house of information 
for all. 

“Reinsurance has served a useful pur- 
pose in facilitating the placing of a large 
line. It has been passing through a pe- 
riod of readjustment and curtailment, but 
the improvements already made or pend- 
ing indicate a brighter future. The mod- 
ern treaty covers the principal questions 
likely to arise and it is customary to 
interpret it as a ‘gentlemen’s agreement.’ 
With continued good faith and co-opera- 
tion on all sides, the reinsurers will be 
in a position to render greater service 
and the original companies will be 
equipped to handle the large policies 
which will be required when the nation 
becomes more prosperous.” 





NEW JUVENILE POLICIES 


A series of new Juvenile policies pro- 
viding an endowment at age eighteen, 
twenty-one and a twenty-year endow- 
ment has been launched by the Union 
Labor Life of Washington, D. C. These 
will be issued in units of $500 on chil- 
dren between the ages of three months 
and nine years and six months. In an- 
nouncing the policies, President Matthew 
Woll said that they are the first of a 
series of new contracts which the com- 
pany is making available to its field 
forces in order to fully round out the 
company’s line of insurance. 





JOINS NEW YORK LIFE BOARD 
Charles A. Cannon of Concord, N. C., 


president of the Cannon Mills, Inc., has 
been elected a director of the New York 
Life to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Richard I. Manning, former 
Governor of South Carolina. At the 
same meeting the company’s. board 
adopted a minute paying tribute to the 
memory of the late Fleming H. Revell, 
who died on October 11. Mr. Revell was 
the senior member of the board in length 
of service, having been elected a director 
in 1906. 





PRUDENTIAL MORTGAGES 


Mortgage loans by the Prudential dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1931 amount- 
ed to $101,023,616. Of the loans 11,184 
were on individual dwellings, 483 on 
apartments, 167 on mercantile structures, 
nine on public institutions and 3,634 on 
farm properties. The dwellings and 


apartments involved provided living ac- 
commodations for 16,893 families in both 
the United States and Canada. 
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Northwestern Mutual . 
Assets Near Billion 


COMPANY’S LATEST STATEMENT 





New Business Written During Nine 
Month Period, $225,443,075; Policy 
Loans Show Increase 





New premiums received by the North- 
western Mutual Life during the first 
nine months of 1931 were only 3.3% less 
than those received during the same 1930 
period, while renewal premiums for the 
1931 nine month: period exceeded those 
of the same period of last year by 2.9%, 
according to reports made last week at 
the home office in Milwaukee. 

New business written by the company 
during the nine month period amounted 
to $225,443,075, representing a decrease 
of approximately 12%, compared with the 
same period of last year. The company’s 
total outstanding insurance in force in- 
creased from $4,028,918,000 on Septem- 
ber 30, 1930 to $4,100,380,000 on Septem- 
ber 30, 1931, an increase of $71,462,000. 

Payments on account of death claims 
the first nine months of this year 
amounted to $33,111,449, an increase of 
$3,309,141 over the similar 1930 period, an 
increase Of 11.1%. Dividends or refunds 
of premiums to policyholders for this 
year amounted to $31,841,204, an increase 
of $1,471,834 over the same period of last 
year. 

Assets Increase 

The gross assets on September 30 
reached $973,348,530, an increase of $45,- 
316,968 over the September 30, 1930, 
mark, showing the company is approach- 
ing the $1,000,000,000 mark. Only four 
life companies in the world have crossed 
the billion mark in assets. 

The policy loan transactions, increas- 
ing considerably in number and amount, 
received the special attention of the 
trustees. During the first nine months 
of 1931, new policy loans, and increases 
made on old loans, amounted to $43,639,- 
343, an increase over the same 1930 pe- 
riod of $12,202,552, or 38.8%. 

New York Figures 

Some interesting figures on the busi- 
ness of the Northwestern Mutual in 
New York have been reported by Clif- 
ford L. McMillen, general agent for the 
company at 347 Madison Avenue. 

For instance, the Northwestern had in- 
surance in force in the metropclitan 
New York district of approximately 
$369,000,000 on September 30. It had in 
force in New York state $575,000,000. 

Only twenty-nine life companies have 

more insurance in force everywhere than 
the Northwestern Mutual has in the state 
of New York, and there are 329 legal 
reserve life companies licensed in the 
United States. 
_ Only forty-one life companies licensed 
in the United States have more insur- 
ance in force everywhere than the 
Northwestern has in the metropolitan 
New York area. 





GIVEN LUNCHEONS AT CHICAGO 





A. G. Borden and H. H. Armstrong At- 
tending Life Agency Officers Meet- 
ing At Chicago Honored 

Two vice-presidents of life insurance 
companies who are attending the con- 
vention of the Life Agency Officers at 
the Edgewater Beach. Hotel, Chicago, 
this week were given luncheons while 
there. They were Albert G. Borden, 
vice-president, Equitable Society, the 
host in his case being the Lustgarten 
Agency, Chicago, and H. H. Armstrong, 
Travelers, who was guest of honor at an 
affair given by the Travelers organiza- 
tion. 

The status of full time men and brok- 
ers was discussed at a group meeting 
presided over by Vice-President Holder- 
ness, Connecticut Mutual, Wednesday 
noon. 


VERMONT COMPANY LEADERS 





Five E. B. Hamlin Agents Among Na- 
tional Life’s Ten Leaders for 
First Nine Months 
Five of the ten leading agents of the 
National Life of Vermont for the first 
nine months of 1931 are members of the 
E. B. Hamlin agency of Cleveland. Gris- 
wold Wilson of this agency leads the 
National’s entire field force for this pe- 
riod, and second on the list is Charles C. 
Gilman, well known humorous speaker 

from Boston. 

John T. Bryson of Manchester, N. H., 
third on the list, has eighty-seven poli- 
cies to his credit for the first three- 
quarters of the year. Mr. Bryson al- 
ready holds two cups, each of which was 
awarded him for writing the largest 
number of policies in two out of three 
years of any agent in the Vermont 
company. 





To Maintain Present Dividends 


The New England Mutual Life has 
announced that the present scale of 
dividends will be maintained during 
1932. The company has made seven 
successive increases in thirty-one 
years and has never reduced its divi- 
dend scale. 











STORY OF ADOLPH S. OCHS 

The subject of next week’s broadcast 
of the New York Life, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, at 9.30, will be Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher and controlling owner of the 
New York Times. Mr. Ochs began his 
career ag a newsboy and “printer’s devil” 
in Knoxville, Tenn. His career will be 
told by Frazier Hunt, radio biographer 
of the New York Life. 





PROMOTION IN ST. LOUIS 
Joseph M. Donley has been promoted 
to the superintendency of the St. Louis 
— office of the Western & Southern 
ife. 


We have an opening for a man who has 
had experience in developing and closing 
Group business for one of the larger life 
insurance companies as Manager or Assistant 
Manager of their Group Department. 

Our business consists of a combination of 
Group Life Insurance and Investment which 
is attractive to both ployer and 





pivy 





—- 
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WANTED: Manager Group Department 


The right man will find in this position a 
life work on a highly remunerative basis. 
Write, giving nationality, education, age, 
pl peri » record of accomplish- 
ment and compensation expected. No ap- 
plications will be considered otherwise. All 
communications will be held strictly confi- 
dential and should be addressed to President, 





Box 1179, The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 








PROVIDENT DISABILITY 


Pertinent observations on the sub- 
ject of disability were made by Presi- 
dent M. A. Linton of the Provident 
Mutual in an address in Chicago this 
week, printed elsewhere in this paper. 
President Linton said among other 
things that he believes that there is 
a place in life insurance for the serv- 
ice that can be rendered by a prop- 
erly underwritten disability clause, 
and that the Provident is planning in 
due course to adopt a restricted dis- 
ability income benefit. 











TRIBUTE TO C. B. KNIGHT 


Union Central Agents Celebrate Man- 
ager’s Birthday With Heavy Pro- 
duction; $1,000,000 Gain 
In honor of Charles B. Knight, who 
was sixty-seven years of age on Sat- 
urday, October 24, the C. B. Knight 
Agency of the Union Central Life in New 
York City, has successfully concluded a 

campaign for business. 

The contest for a period of forty days 
from September 14 to October 24 inclu- 
sive was entitled “Forty Days and Forty 
Nights—A Flood of Applications for 
Charles B. Knight.” For this period a 
total of $7,607,619 of business was sub- 
mitted. For the same period last year 
$6,586,812 was reported, showing a gain 
ee in submitted business for 
1931. 





photo, to 


110 Fulton Street 








» A VACANCY EXISTS—s ¢ 


@ If you know Life Insurance thoroughly, 
and if, in addition, you have the ability to 
impart your knowledge to others, you are 


the man we are seeking @ @ 


& You must have a natural aptitude for 
finding, teaching, and then assisting men on 
the road to success in Life Insurance. 
“job” is the reorganization of the full time 
department of one of the largest agencies in 
New York City @ @ 


e Write, giving full information and a 


Box 1178 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


The 


New York 





Henry Moir Makes Talk 
On Economic Conditions 


COUNTRIES INTERDEPENDENT 





Says Economic Pendulum Always Swing 
Too Far; Talks on Gold Standard 
Problems 





Some common-sense observations on 
present economic conditions were given 
by Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life, in an address given Tuesday 
morning before the Insurance Institute 
in New York City. Among other things 
Mr. Moir said: 

Sometimes we hear it said that the 
United States can be a completely self- 
contained country, meaning that we can 
produce all the necessities of life and 
conduct our internal trade without much 
reference to the rest of the world. This 
position is an impossible one to mait- 
tain; no country can be truly self-con 
tained in the sense implied. An attempt 
to compel a country to take this position 
would have a deadening influence ani 
would dry up all the sources of ambition 
and progress. We are dependent on the 
rest of the world in so many ways, suj- 
plying others with things we can eco 
nomically produce, getting from others 
so many things—luxuries as well as me- 
cessities—that add to the enjoyment and 
comfort of life. It is impossible for the 
United States to keep itself apart from 
the other great countries of the worll 
however much it might try. The attempt 
is harmful for it reacts upon ourselves 
and does more harm to us than to others 

The economic pendulum always swings 
too far. The boom times continued too 
long and were too enthusidstic; the 
break when it came was severe, will be 
too severe and continue longer than 
ought. At the same time we cannot cure 
a disease by pretending the disease does 
not exist, nor by talking enthusiast 
when everyone has in the back of his 
mind the feeling that optimism is ott 
of place. We have to look seriously and 
soberly at any situation and plan earnest: 
ly to bring stability out of disorder. 


The Gold Situation 


During the past month several cowl 
tries have departed from the gold stant: 
ard; Great Britain being the most im 
portant. The effect of this change ® 
immediate in directions which may 00 
at once be observed. One pound sterling 
is now worth about $3.90 instead of #5 
—a reduction of about one dollar in the 
pound. This means that the products 
Great Britain can be bought for expo 
at about 20% less than they could s 
weeks ago. On the other hand, exports 
from this country to Britain have to” 
paid for in dollars, and therefore co 
approximately 20% more in pounds stt™ 
ling than they would have cost six weeks 
ago. 

The effect of course is to stimulate tht 
exports from Great Britain, and act a8# 
tariff on imports to Britain. The quar 
tity of gold needed in world trade % 
thereby reduced, and this increases 
quantity available in other countries * 
a circulating medium, and may have 
effect of raising prices. The higher pric 
in Britain, wages remaining unchang 
has about the same effect as a reductid® 
in wages, which that country should hav’ 
faced years ago. This fact and the _ ol 
are two of the causes of present difficl” § 
ties in Britain. 
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Phelps Todd Speaks at 
Wells & Connell Dinner 


TELLS OF BUSINESS INCREASES 





Provident Vice-President Says There Is 
Excessive Nervousness Regarding 
Disability in Some Quarters 





Vice-President Phelps Todd of the 
lk Provident Mutual was the honor guest 

and speaker at the annual fall dinner of 
Ons the Wells & Connell Agency of New 




















York City held at the Drug and Chemi- 
ENT cal Club last week. He gave the agents 
their first inkling of the company’s na- 
wings tion-wide “Planned Week of Hard 
rd Work,” and discussed the general busi- 
ness situation. As‘a sure proof that busi- 
ness is better Mr. Todd cited the fine 
IS on increase in both written and paid busi- 
given ness in the past three months, both of 
sa the company and the agency. 
ited On the question of disability Mr. Todd 
esday expressed the opinion that there was ex- 
titute cessive nervousness in some quarters and 
ings he said that the Provident was not los- 
ing money on disability at this time. He 
also urged the older men in the agency 
t the to get again the abounding faith of the 
- self. new man, stressing the value of perma- 
e can nent enthusiasm. 
+ aa Graham C. Wells acted as master of 
ceremonies at the dinner, introducing W 9 G Th ° O B ! 
much each speaker in a graceful manner. Al- eve one etis ne etter: 
This most every member of the agency was 
main: — one agent even coming on In ancient Greek mythology there’s a tale about 
crutches. ; ; ; ; é ? 
os A highlight of the affair was an ad- Thetis, who dipped her baby son Achilles in the river 
dress by the junior general agent, Clancy Styx. This was to make him invulnerable against the 
sition D. Connell, who said that he was greatly h hglns : ; 
oa heartened by the way the agency was enemy when he grew to be a great warrior. But, sad to 
aDition working toward their goal of 50% in- relate, the only part of baby Achilles’ anatomy that 
the crease in business. He called attention ¢ benefited by thi en ; ee 
oe to the fact that the October paid-for — wage e y 1S — water was the heel by 
S, Sup: was already $200,000 beyond October, which Thetis held him during the ceremony. 
1 eC0- 1930, and that there was possibilities of 
others an all-time record month. He also re- ‘ rd 
os marked that as they meet they should We've gone Thetis one better! Two new policies 
nt n ap Deri = < part of —_ have been announced this month, rounding out the 
for the wide effort o rovident agents honoring ’ = ’ “Anh? , 
+ from their president. Agent’s sales kit. There’s no ‘Achilles’ Heel”—no 
world Fama ae ate on the program were weak spot—in the Union Central’s list of policies. One 
ittempt illiam C. Bawden, executive secretary os . a es oa F 
vale at the. New Work Association, 04 Pal of these new policies is an income extension plan de- 
others. Fagans, a member of the agency. Fol- signed to answer the savings question and eliminating 
aan oa the meeting a dance was enjoyed the objections usually encountered. The other is an 
c; the ; ingenious emergency policy, giving the largest amount 
= 25 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL of personal protection at the lowest possible immediate 
oF outlay, automatically paving the way to a permane 
. om In Honor of E. D. Duffield Anniversary i LY: yP 8 y I penene 
ea Representatives of Company Have Set life insurance program. 
: ai Aside November for “Duffield Month” 
is a ayia eo So gee Fagg In company with the Retirement Annuity plan, 
a ic Prudential, will celebrate his : : : ws mie 
gn te twenty-fifth anniversary of service with which combines savings and protection, and the Family 
-der. mn company on aponen' ay = _He — Income plan, an astonishing amount of effectively- 
€ company as general solicitor which : : : ? ae : 
position he held until October 13, 1913, working life insurance wrapped in a single package 
1 coun: when he be Frag fourth vice-president, and requiring a modest cash outlay—the two new con- 
| stand: general solicitor and elected a director. : : 
a On September 1, 1922, he was made head tracts make every Union Central Agent completely 
ange is of the company. Director in various im- invulnerable against any objections to life insurance 
vay not Portant financial institutions and asso- : - : ‘ . 
sterling ciated with many forms of welfare work, that might be raised by prospects of the present day 
of $48) his adyice and counsel are constantly and future. 
- in the Sought and freely given. He is held in 
Jucts 0 the hichest regard in the field and by 
export employes at the home cffice and is con- 
vuld six Stantly laboring for the interests of the ° 
exports se peed and its policyholders. 
-e to be N recognition of his quarter-century 
re cis J atmiversary, it has been arranged that FOVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
ds ster” the month of November be set aside and 
x weeks to be known as “Duffield Month” and 
make the month the largest in the his- 
ilate the tory ot the company in life insurance 


ict as? Production. 


:; or —--" The Union Central Life 


The Bankers National Life has filed 
suit in the Federal district court, Den- 


ave aot seeking to recover $105,000 of ne- In sur an Cc ce C O Pp any 


Sotiable bonds from Jackson Cochrane, 





change msurance commissioner. It is a suit in e e e 
eduction root the Bankers National having of Cincinnati 
vuld have Ken over the Bankers Life of Colorado 


ie “dole a years ago. The Colorado concern 
difficu” § gy the bonds as a matter of good 
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Peterson on-Assignment 
Of Insurance Trusts 


VERSUS BENEFICIARY ROUTE 





Bankers Life Counsel Says Assignments 
Do Not Effectively Destroy Named 
Beneficiary’s Rights 





Adjudicated cases afford very insub- 
stantial support for the theory that the 
rights of a named beneficiary are effec- 
tively destroyed by an assignment to a 
trustee, asserted C. Petrus Peterson, 
general counsel of the Bankers Life of 
Lincoln, Neb., in his talk before the 
American Life Convention meeting in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Peterson discussed the 
subject “The Assignment Route or Bene- 
ficiary Route to Life Insurance Trusts.” 

To prove the above mentioned point 
the speaker cited the following case: 

“If John Smith has a policy in which 
he has reserved the right to change the 
beneficiary, which by its terms is pay- 
able at the death of the insured to his 
daughier Mary, and without any con- 
sideration other than his love and affec- 
tion he assigns the policy to his other 
daughter Grace, no one, so far as I 
know, has successfully established the 
proposition that Grace and not Mary is 
the lawful recipient of the policy pro- 
ceeds. If the assignment directly to 
Grace is not effective, there is scant rea- 
son for believing that an assignment to 
the First Trust Company, as trustee for 
Grace, is any more effective.” 


Insured Retains Rights 
Continuing, Mr. Peterson said: 


“The next consideration relates to that 
group of rights which by the insurance 
policy has been reserved to the insured, 
such as the right, in his life time, to sur- 
render the policy for cash, to obtain pol- 
icy loans, to convert to other forms of 
insurance, to receive disability benefits 
and similar rights. Inasmuch as these 
are present rights vested in the insured, 
an assignment of the policy ought to 
carry, and under the adjudicated cases 
does carry, these rights to the assignee. 

“But in the vast majority of cases 
where life insurance trusts are estab- 
lished the insured desires to retain these 
rights and in the assignment these are 
reserved to the insured. It is also cus- 
tomary to provide for a termination of 
the trust by the settlor, at his option, 
and for a reassignment of the policies to 
the insured. 

“Prior to the coming into vogue of the 
insurance trust the idea that the exercise 
of these rights was incompatible with an 
assignment was so well established that 
a large percentage of policy forms then 
did, and still do, make the exercise of 
these rights contingent upon there being 
no assignment of the policy by the in- 
sured. 

“The conclusion seems justified that if 
the assignment route is chosen, the pol- 
icy should, at the time of assignment, 
be the sole property of the assignor and 
that by the assignment all dominion over 
the policy should be relinquished. It 
may be that one cannot justify the un- 
qualified statement that other assign- 
ments will fail but we may at least apply 
the old formula that an ‘egg which must 
be tested is doubtful and a doubtful egg 
is a bad egg.’ 

Reasons For Preference 

“One of two reasons is generally given 
for preferring the assignment route to 
the change of beneficiary route, either 


to protect the insurance policy or its 
proceeds against the claim of creditors 
of the insured in bankruptcy proceedings, 
or to avoid the hazard of the imposition 
of an estate tax upon the proceeds. To 
accomplish these objectives it is desired 
to have the insured absolutely and ir- 
revocably dispose of all the ‘legal inci- 
dents of ownership’ in or to the policies 
of insurance. 

“In the case of the estate tax an ir- 
revocable designation of beneficiary 
would seem to meet the test as effective- 
ly and conclusively as any form of as- 
signment. The fact that the insured and 
beneficiary may change the policy into 
an asset of the insured cannot, under the 
reasoning of the United States Supreme 
Court in Reinecke v. Northern Trust Co., 
278 U. S. 339, where it is held that taxa- 
bility by reason of reserved power must 
be based upon a power reserved to the 
deceased alone, make the policy proceeds 
taxable. 


Bankruptcy Proceedings 


“So far as I know the designation of a 
beneficiary, without power of revocation, 
has not been held to leave in the insured 
such an interest in the surrender value 
as to pass the same to a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. Whether this arises from the 
fact that, under the policies involved in 
the litigation, the beneficiary irrevocably 
designated must join in surrender to ob- 
tain cash values, or whether the vested 
interest of the beneficiary is of itself suf- 
ficient to prevent the accrual of a right 
in the trustee in bankruptcy I am unable 
to state. 


“There is, however, a possibility that 
notwithstanding the irrevocable designa- 
tion of the beneficiary, where the elec- 
tion to take surrender values is not con- 
ditioned upon the joint action of both 
insured and beneficiary, an issue might 
arise as to the existence of a reserved 
power within the dominion of the insured 
which, in view of the language of the 
Bankruptcy Law, might be claimed by 
the trustee. 

“The conclusion, therefore, seems jus- 
tified that if the insured desires to ab- 
solutely and irrevocably dispose of all 
legal incidents of ownership and place 
the insurance beyond the possibility of 
controversy in possible bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, the assignment route is justi- 
fied and should be exercised by first de- 
stroying all rights of beneficiaries by 
first making the policy payable to his 
own estate and then by the execution of 
an absolute assignment without reserv- 
ing any dominion over the policy for any 
purpose.” 





N. LEE COLIN 

The Penn Mutual home office informs 
us that its recent announcement of the 
removal of N. Lee Colin from its Har- 
risburg agency to that of McWilliam & 
Hyde in New York should have stated 
that Mr. Colin was Ralph G. Engels- 
man’s capable supervisor before going to 
Harrisburg. Instead, the item received 
from the company’s editorial department 
stated that he had left McWilliam & 
Hyde to go to Harrisburg, and was now 
returning. 

Mr. Colin did outstanding work for 
both the Engelsman agency and the 
Harrisburg agency of the Penn Mutual, 
and Ben Hyde, who succeeded to the 
McWilliam & Hyde agency on the death 
of E. C. McWilliam, has entrusted him 
with the management of his New-Agent 
Department, with the title of sales man- 

ager. 





MY COMPANY 


Because Fidelity is a good 
company to work with, its field 
men instinctively say “my 
company.” This reputation has 
been built by more than a half 
century of fair dealing under 
live-and-let-live contracts with 
close Head Office cooperation. 


FIDELITY OFFERS 


Modern policy forms and an 
exceedingly successful lead 
service. It operates in thirty- 
nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net pre- 
mium basis. It has more than 
$424,000,000 insurance in force, 
is financially solid and steadily 
growing. 


Income for Life 


Family Income 
Low Rate Life 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
i i 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 











B. C. THURMAN APPOINTMENT 





Baltimore Manager for Guardian Life; 
G. A. Myer Remaining as Associate; 
Agency Moving 
B. C. Thurman has been appointed 
manager of the Baltimore agency of the 
Guardian Life. Mr. Thurman succeeds 
George A. Myer who is going into per- 
sonal production, although remaining in 

the capacity of associate manager. 

Mr. Thurman has been engaged in both 
personal production and the supervising 
and training of agents for a number of 
years, in Baltimore and previously, in the 
middle west. He is one of the prominent 
Thurman insurance family. 

The agency is moving its offices from 


the Munsey Building into the Baltimore 
Trust Building. 
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Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 


intense loyalty among 


her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 


one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Iliinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 



































THANKS 


To the Travelers, the Bankers of Iowa, 
the New York Life, the Great West Life, 
the John Hancock and other life insur- 
ance companies which quoted so gener- 
ously in their agency publications arti- 
cles from The Gold Book of 1931 The 
Eastern Underwriter extends its thanks 
for the reproduction, and also its appre- 
ciation that the articles were considered 
good enough to be so widely reprinted. 
Also, it desires to thank the Spectator, 
The Weekly Underwriter and the other 
publications for the kind words they had 
to say about The Gold Book. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE MEET 

The fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, om 
Thursday and Friday, November 5 and 6. 
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A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 

of AMERICA 
Jersey City — 

INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 





New Jersey 

















GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





INSURANCE CO. sszics 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 


578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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Divided Responsibility 
In Conservation Work 


R. C. NEUENDORFFER ADDRESS 





Guardian Life Secretary Outlines Some 
Future Methods Which May Evolve 
To Help Solve Problem 





The exclusive responsibility for conser- 
vation does not rest with the agent or 
the cashier or the manager or the home 
office or with the policyholder, but a 
good deal of responsibility rests with all 
of them, declared R. C. Neuendorffer, 
secretary of the Guardian Life, in his 
talk before the Home Office Manage- 
ment Section of the American Life Con- 
vention in Pittsburgh this month. Mr. 
Neuendorffer was chairman of this sec- 
tion’s meeting. 

In its consideration of the subject of 
conservation, life insurance is dealing 
with an executive problem of major im- 
portance, Mr. Neuendorffer said, and the 
executive policy must govern the agent, 
the manager, the cashier, the home office 
and the policyholder and that action 
must be manifold, concurrent and con- 
stant. 

After citing the known methods of 
writing insurance and maintaining it 
with a greater likelihood of permanency, 
the speaker mentioned some new meth- 
ods which may evolve in the future. In 
this regard he said: 


Methods of the Future 


(a) It may well be that owing to the 
number of policies carried by any one 
policyholder, the method of servicing 
should be changed either with respect to 
picking the policyholder in advance or 
in his subsequent treatment when a dif- 
ficulty with respect to his insurance 
arises. 

There does appear to be a difference 
between what may happen to a policy- 
holder having but one policy and a pol- 
icyholder having half a dozen or more 
policies. In the latter case, adjustment 
by way of changing the due date with 
a fractional premium is more often nec- 
essary to enable the payment of pre- 
miums out of current income; a change 
over to the annual mode of premium pay- 
ment with subsequent saving to the pol- 
icyholder where he has taken out his se- 
ries of policies on the quarterly or semi- 
annual basis, would appear to be in or- 
der; such a policyholder is also more 
likely to be overloaded and a rewriting 
of the insurance by the Chance Section 
may be the means of his carrying on. 
The man with numerous policies is likely 
to need a greater number of adjustments 
and contacts. 


Overloading 


(b) A goodly percentage of surren- 
ers for loan are preceded a year or so 
Prior to the surrender by the taking out 
of additional insurance by the policy- 
holder. This form of overloading with 
its danger of surrender of prior insur- 
ance inay result not only in the econom- 
I¢ upset of the policyholder with respect 
to his old insurance but also in the re- 
Mainder of insurance, if continued. This 
ls a neglected subject worthy of study 
and control. 

(c) Since there are limits, depending 
on the volume of* outstanding insurance 
as to keeping up contact with the pol- 
icyholder, by personal visit, these limits 
should be realized and methods be 
Worked out who among the policyholders 
is likely to be in a critical condition from 
the point of view of lapse or surrender, 
and preventative means applied to this 
group. 

(d) Research or finding out new 
Methods with respect to conservation of 
ife insurance has not as yet reached its 
limit of possibilities. It is thus not be- 
Yond the stretch of imagination that the 
Value of the periodic health examination 
or maintenance of life insurance cover- 


age, aside from the mortality and mor- 
bidity savings, may be demonstrated to 
be of great significance. 

(e) We still have a good deal to find 
out and this may be done at the same 
time that we are applying practically all 
the best present methods. 





VETERANS’ CLUB ELECTION 


At the annual meeting of the Veterans’ 
Club of the Mutual Benefit Life held re- 
cently at the home office in Newark, the 
following officers were elected: Harold 
A. Smith, president; Wilbur F. Osborn, 
vice-president; William R. Ecker, secre- 
tary, and Robert W. Thompson, treas- 
urer. Auditors elected were Charles E. 
Waters, Frank P. Hess and J. Floyd 
Bartholomew. In addition to the offi- 
cers the following members were ap- 
pointed to the executive committee: 
Archibald J. Kirkland, Julius F. Graether, 
Charles G. Becht, Joseph W. Valentine 
and I. Tracy Mills. 





86 YEARS OLD AGENT DEAD 


Lawrence L. King, 86 years old, said to 
be the oldest active insurance solicitor in 
St. Louis, died in a hospital at Hillsboro, 
Ill., on October 22. 


NATIONAL LIFE (VT.) HAS GAIN 





September New Paid Exceeded Same 
Month Last Year; Annuity Sales 
Greater; Same Dividend Scale 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
National Life of Vermont last week Vice- 
President John M. Thomas announced 
that the company’s new paid for insur- 
ance for September was greater than for 
the corresponding month last year. This 
was the first month of the year that has 
exceeded the corresponding month of 
1930. , 

Annuities were sold to the amount of 
$1,600,000 in the first nine months of 
1931, as compared with less than a mil- 
lion during the first nine months of 1930, 
or a gain of over 50%. 

The directors voted the regular divi- 
dends to policyholders in 1932 on the 
same scale which has been paid in re- 
cent years. , 


The National Life of Vermont has had 
an excellent dividend record and was one 
of the few companies which did not re- 
duce its dividend scale after the influ- 
enza epidemic. 





INCREASES INSTALMENTS 


A new scale of increased instalments 
under the Mode of Settlement Options 
(Option “C”), has been announced by 
the Bankers National Life of New Jer- 
sey. This scale applies to all policies is- 
sued on and after September 25. Option 
“C” guarantees a monthly income to the 
payee for his or her lifetime with a fur- 
ther guarantee of a minimum number of 
instalment payments in case of death of 
payee. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL LEADERS 


H. E. Campbell, of Columbus, Ohio, is 
the Lincoln National’s leader in paid 
business production for the first nine 
months of 1931. Following him are C. B. 
Rittenberry of Amarillo, Texas; Clyde 
Chaddick of San Antonio, Tex.; L. R. 
Lay of El Paso, Tex., and W. L. Whalen 
of Philadelphia. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





























REAL SALESMANSHIP 


Life insurance selling today demands more than average ability. 
It demands skilled knowledge plus energetic action. It demands 
real salesmanship. 


In the outset, it requires careful preparation, a thorough knowledge 
of the business, a keen understanding of human nature and an 
ability to quickly analyze human needs. The man who combines 
these qualities with “action” is the man who is hitting the high 
mark of success and reaping the rewards of his efforts. 


This Company is greatly interested in this type of salesmanship. 
We credit a large part of our splendid success and rapid growth to 
the constantly increasing number of real salesmen in our field 
organization. 


We have need for more such men. 


Operating in 40 States, the District of Columbia and Territory of Hawaii. 
Branch Offices and General Agencies in practically all important centers. 


issouri State Life . 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 


e~GETTERS£- 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Juvenile insurance 
Interest is a boon to an agent 
in Juvenile during these times, 
Business says Builders of the 


Cedar Rapids Life. 
Never was there a time when people 
were more cognizant of the fact that it 
is folly to hand children big bank ac- 
counts, automobiles or expensive educa- 
tions without giving them a chance to 
do something for themselves and with- 
out teaching them the proper habits ot 
thrift. A life insurance policy given to a 
child in his tender years provides the 
best possible start in life and is the first 
step toward a college education. People 
are realizing this more than ever. 

a 


When interviewing 
An a new prospect, par- 


Attention ticularly on a cold 
Getter canvass basis, C. M. 
Zaenglein, district 

manager at Shreveport, La., for. the 


Equitable Society, finds the following 
question effective in securing interest, ac- 
cording to “Agency Items.” Mr. Zaen- 
glein often will say: 

“How much income will the insurance 
you now have pay you when you wish 
to retire, say at age sixty or sixty-five?” 

Of course, the answer is arrived at by 
figuring income from an annuity pur- 
chased with the cash value of the in- 
sured’s policies at the stated age. Very 
few people know this and Mr. Zaenglein 
finds that about 90% are interested in 
knowing. This leads to a survey of the 
prospect’s present insurance and of his 
needs for additional coverage or old-age 
provision. Consideration of this question 
also helps the thoughtful man to see in- 
surance in the light of investment, as 
well as merely protection. 

cs +> + 


Almost without ex- 


One ception, every man 
Outstanding who leaves his mark 
Interest in the world has had 


one outstanding in- 
terest in his life, said O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National Life, 
in a recent message to the company’s 
fieldmen. The man who scatters his ef- 
forts usually ends by doing nothing ex- 
ceptionally well. 

The life insurance business is broad 
enough and deep enough to be worthy of 
any man’s best efforts, said Mr. Arnold. 
The man who sincerely feels a kinship 
for the business need not feel he is 
cramping his soul by making it his major 
interest. The complete public confidence 
which life insurance enjoys today was 
won by men who devoted a lifetime to 
the business, seeing it safely through 
the pioneer stages. Many others, in all 
departments, are today giving the best 
they have in carrying on the great work. 

Of course the life underwriter should 
have interests outside his business; he 
should have hobbies, but he should do 
the riding. The successful life under- 
writer is the man who has, either by 
choice or discipline, subordinated other 
interests to his work. 


\ 





Warren F. Brooks, 


Cogent conservation super- 
Lapse visor of the New 
Preventatives England Mutual, ar- 


gues that the same 
objections that were made by policy- 
holders to buying insurance when they 
were prospects can frequently be used 
to prevent lapses. He illustrates as fol- 
lows: 

“Consulting the Wife.”—For instance, 
an occasional prospect, trying to forestall 
you, has said he would talk it over with 
his wife. If, on your service calls, you 
meet one who contemplates lapsing, tell 
him ‘you want to talk it over with his 
wife. Sometimes this suggestion is a 
sufficient preventive in itself; but, if ab- 
solutely necessary, go through with it. 
Most wives, having once experienced the 
feeling of security rendered by a policy, 
are loathe to let it go. This is especially 
true if children are named as contingent 
beneficiaries, or if the major contract 
advantages are carefully explained, em- 
phasizing the wife’s grave responsibility 
should she consent to the cancelation of 
the policies. . 

“Costs too Much.”—Show him the 
price he pays for lapsing his insurance. 
His son or daughter may be forced to 
give up a college education; his wife 
may be forced to neglect the children 
during their vital dependency period and 
to take a job to support the family. Is 
not this too great a price? Furthermore, 
to lapse now makes the cost of his pro- 
tection excessive; it also costs him the 
younger age advantage, and, should his 
later application be declined, it costs him 
the incalculable advantage of the right 
to require the company to accept his pre- 
mium on its due date. 

“A Friend in the Business.”—In you 
the policyholder has a real friend. Your 
financial interest in his continuing this 
particular policy is comparatively small. 
The course you are urging is one that 
would be heartily endorsed by the best 
friend he has, for you are sincerely try- 
ing to render a service to him, and his 
dependents. He is bound to realize this 
later, if he does not now, for no man 
ever lived long enough to be glad he 
lapsed a policy. 

“Overloaded.”—Being behindhand fi- 
nancially, as he says he is now. makes 
this the poorest time for him to die with- 
out this insurance. for he would leave 
his estate overloaded with debts and ob- 
ligations. The needs which originally 
prompted him to buy still exist. and in 
addition, he has these extras which form 
another problem for him. But think of 
the complicated problem for his widow— 
with this insurance taken from her. the 
insured dead, and all these debts and ob- 
ligations pressing for attention even 
more acutely than they press now! 





APPOINT DR. HANSEN 
Dr. Anthony Hansen, one of the best 
known and most capable of life insurance 
examiners in New York City, has been 
anpointed a regular examiner for the 
New England Mutual Life in the met- 
ropolitan area. 














1851 


Pittsfield 








HONOR C. A. MARSHALL 

Charles A. Marshall of Cleveland was 
honored October 17 with a banquet in 
celebration of his 25th anniversary with 
the Western & Southern Life. Over 100 
representatives of the company attended 
and were addressed by Charles F: Wil- 
liams, president; Judge William H. Lue- 
ders of the Hamilton County Probate 
Court, and other executives of the com- 
pany. 

At the banquet Marshall was present- 
ed a gold watch and emblem by the com- 
pany whose service he entered in 1906. 
He was born in England in 1862 and 
later was in the life insurance business 
in Erie, Youngstown, New Castle, De- 
troit and Canton. 


Eightieth Anniversary ¥ ear 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
"Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 





1931 


Massachusetts 








NEW YORK LIFE LOANS 

Nearly 2,000 mortgage loans amounting 
to approximately $32,000,000 were made 
by the New York Life during the first 
nine months of 1931. Of this amount 
more than $12,500,000 was placed in apart- 
ment house loans, over $9,700,000 in busi- 
ness property loans and over $9,100,000 
in residence loans. The company’s out- 
standing mortgage loan investment on 


Oct. 1 was 31,586 loans for $571,205,017. 





NEWARK MEET NOV. 9 


The next meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey will be held in Newark on Mon- 
day afternoon, November 9. 








ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,6079.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


—— s 


Des Moines, Iowa 




















language. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MuTuAL LIFE oF NEW YoRrK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all Standard forms of life insurance. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work «s 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It writes Annuities and 
Double Indemnity Benefits. 


New York, N. ¥. | 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 
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W. W. Klingman, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
given notice to the agency force of that 
society of its attitude on the subject of 
disability. His letter follows: 

“Owing to the general discussion of 
the subject of disability benefits and of 
the announcements by a number of com- 
panies of their intention to discontinue 
the issuance of policies carrying the disa- 
bility income benefit, it has been thought 
wise to clarify at this time so far as pos- 
sible the position of the Equitable in 
this respect. Plans have not yet been 
perfected, but there is no likelihood of 
our discontinuing entirely the income 
benefit in the near future so far as men 
are concerned. 

“In view, however, of the withdrawal 
of some companies and thé increased 
rigidity of selection announced by others, 
it will be necessary for the Equitable to 
scrutinize even more carefully than here- 
tofore applications for this benefit. Also, 


MIDLAND’S DISABILITY 


Letter of President H. B. Arnold Says 
Company Will Probably Drop Income 
Feature at End of Year; Discusses 

Restrictions 
The Midland Mutual advises its agents 
that it is more than probable that it will 
discontinue income disability benefit after 

January 1. President H. B. Arnold says 

in a letter to his field representatives: 
There is no doubt that restrictions 

should be imposed in connection with disability 
benefits. 


many 


The restrictions listed belew will be 
in effect as to all applications dated on and after 
November 15, 1931: 

(1) In no case will the aggregate annual bene- 
fit, including 
monthly payments, exceed 
stead of $3,750, as heretofore. 


waived and 
$1,500, in- 


premiums 


(2) Farmers and students will be considered 
for waiver of premium only. 


(3 


Unmarried, self-supporting women will be 
considered for waiver of premium only, 
and that will continue to be at one and 
one-half times the regular rate, and ter- 
minable upon marriage. 

(4) The treatment of disability claims will be 
very closely watched with a view to being 
absolutely fair to the claimant and_ all 
other policyholders. 

(5) The underwriting of applications for dis- 
ibility coverage will continue to be more 
onservative, particularly in cases where 
the family history of an applicant shows 
tuberculosis or insanity. A perpetual his- 

tory of tuberculosis, nervousness, rheu- 

matism, arthritis, goitre, or drinking 
habits will be reason for very careful 
inderwriting. 

(6) the income and personal earnings of an 
pplicant will be very carefully considered, 
particularly with reference to the relation- 
hip of earned income to the amount of 
isability coverage applied for. In_ this 
connection, also, we will take into ac- 
count the amount of income disability 
coverage held by the applicant in other 
companies. 





HEAR KAVANAGH AND McCAHAN 


The members of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association were privileged to 
hear two fine speakers yesterday at a 
luncheon-meeting held in the Boston 
City Club. These were James E. Kava- 
nagh, second vice-president of the Met- 
Topolitan Life, and Dr. David McCahan, 
assistant dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. 





M. A. LINTON TO SPEAK 


One of the speakers at the annual 
Meeting of the trust division of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association which will be 

eld in Camden on November 19 and 20 
will be M. Albert Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual. 





Equitable’s Disability Position 


effective November 9 next and until fur- 
ther notice, our existing rules in the mat- 
ter of di8ability income under regular 
insurance and annuity policies are here- 
by modified to the following extent as 
to applications received by the cashier 
on and after that date: 

“Amount of Coverage. Disability with 
income benefit will be limited to an 
amount of insurance giving a disability 
income of $250 a month instead of $500. 
This new limit will include existing in- 
surance. 

“Age at Issue. The age limits within 
which full disability will be granted will 
be 15 to 50 instead of 15 to 55 for both 
insurance and annuities. For waiver of 
premium only, the maximum age at issu- 
ance will continue to be 55: 

“Women. Income benefits will not be 
issued on the lives of women. 

“Five Year Term. Income benefits 
will not be issued on this plan of insur- 
ance.’ 








RHODES CLUB REQUIREMENTS 


Persistency of Business To Be Consid- 
ered; Six Berkshire Officers Donate 
Cups for Awards 
New requirements for attendance at 
the 1932 Rhodes Club Convention of the 
3erkshire Life have been announced by 
Harrison L. Amber, vice-president of the 
company. The qualifications are to be 
based not only upon the usual require- 
ment of $150,000 of paid business for a 
minimum of ten lives but also upon cer- 
tain persistency standards of previous 

business. 

Three new corps have been instituted 
in the Rhodes Club to which agents may 
qualify; the “Millionaire Corps”; “Half 
Million Corps,” and “Century Corps.” 
Also, six club cups have been donated 
by company officers for award to agents 
as follows: 

The President’s Cup (offered by President 
Fred H. Rhodes) to be awarded to the club 
member who is credited during the current 
Rhodes Club year with the largest amount of 
paid first premiums reported to the company. 

The Barker Cup (offered by Vice-President 
John Barker) to be awarded to the club member 
who is credited during the current Rhodes Club 
year with the largest number of lives reported 
to the company. 

The Amber Cup (offered by Vice-President 
Harrison L. Amber) to be awarded to the club 
member who is credited during the current 
Rhodes Club year with the largest number of 
paid lives reported to the company according 
to the club rules, pro-rated on the basis of length 
of service. Eligibles are limited to the club 
members whose original contracts are dated after 
September 15, 1931. 

The Davenport Cup (offered by Secretary 
Robert H. Davenport) will be awarded to the 
club member who is credited by his general 
agent for having brought into the life insurance 
business the largest number of men who are 
still with the company at the end of the Rhodes 
Club year, September 15, 1932. 

The Dewey Cup (offered by Treasurer John 
C. Dewey, Jr.) will be awarded to the club mem- 
ber who is credited during the Rhodes Club 
year with the largest amount of paid, first pre- 
miums reported to the company according to 
the club rules pro-rated on the basis of length 
of service. Eligibles are limited to club mem- 
bers whose original contracts are dated after 
September 15, 1931. 

The Winings Cup (offered by Superintendent 
of Agencies John S. Winings) will be awarded 
to the agent showing the lowest lapse rate for 
business written in the previous club year and 
at the same. time qualifying for the current 
Rhodes Club. 





TO DROP DISABILITY 


The George Washington Life of 


Charleston, W. Va., is discontinuing in- 
come disability as of November 1, but 
will continue to write the waiver of pre- 
mium clause. 








GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy 
safety of ships and financial institutions. 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 


was founded in 1845, New York Li 


Epidemics and Financial Crises: 
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weather” really tests the 
Well-managed life 


fe has weathered all Wars, 
The Mexican, Civil, Span- 


ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 


fever, cholera and influenza ;—The 


1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 


panics and depressions of 


1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 


1920-1921 and 1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has 


never failed to meet an obligation. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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LA SEMAINE’S COLONY NUMBER 

The insurance weekly La Semaine, of 
Paris, has devoted a special number to 
insurance in the French colonies. The 
interest in French colonies has been 
stimulated by the Colonial Exposition in 
Paris during the summer just past, in 
which not only French colonies but all 
colonial peoples had exhibits. 

This special number is well illustrated 
and contains a number of articles on the 
operation of the various branches of in- 
surance in the colonies of France from 
the pen of leading insurance men and 
lawyers, among them being: “Economic 
and Social Usefulness of Insurance” by 
Rene Sibilat, Commerce Counsellor to 
the Foreign Office; “The Future of In- 
surance in the Colonies” by Henri-Rene 
3ertrand, of La Cordialite; 
surance in the Colonies and Foreign 
by Mr. Gaumont; manager 
of the Urbaine-Fire; “Marine Insurance 
in Our Colonies” by Mr. Poughon; 
“Tropical Diseases and Life Insurance” 
by Peter Hodra, editor of La Semaine; 
“Insurance Legislation in Our Colonies” 
by Mr. J. Chatelier-Lambeye; articles 
on the economic development of the 
French colonies in North, West and Cen- 
tral Africa, Madagascar, Indo-China, In- 
dia, the West Indies and Oceania give 
valuable information about the compa- 
nies doing business in these territories 
and are supplemented by statistical ta- 
bles. 

The number is of interest to all who 
write insurance or 


“Fire In- 


Countries” 


have business inter- 
ests in the French colonies. 





A DAY IN THE LIFE OF 
FIGHTING CHIEF 

In the Quarterly of the National Fire 
Protection Association, published this 
month, appears one of the best human 
interest stories illustrating an exciting 
day in the life of a fire chief that this 
paper has yet seen. This interesting 
chronicle also demonstrates what good 
judgment in the protection of property 
can do when a fire chief does not lose 
his head. The account follows: 

The life of a fireman, contrary to pop- 
ular belief, is on the whole a rather un- 
exciting one. Day in and day out he 
responds to trivial fires in grass, rubbish 
or dumps, or to an occasional fire in an 
automobile, and answers many false and 
needless alarms. Serious fires calling for 
quick action and hard work are few and 
far between. Probably few can better 
testify to this than Chief Will Burnett of 
the Des Moines Fire Department, who 
has been fighting fires for over 36 years. 
Therefore he considers June 27, 1931, on 
which he was treated to more excitement 
in one day than in many years of fire 
fighting, something of a red-letter day in 


A FIRE 


his life. For on that day he fought his 
first fire in a skyscraper, saw his first 
major conflagration, and had his first 
ride in an airplane. 

The 23-story Equitable Life Building 
dominates the skyline of Des Moines’ 
principal mercantile district. Fire broke 
out on the 19th floor that Saturday after- 
noon. This floor was used for storage of 
office supplies, and was sprinklered. The 
sprinklers failed, perhaps due to a closed 
valve, so that the fire department had 
the whole job of handling the fire, which 
had pretty well involved the entire floor 
by the time they arrived. 

To complicate the situation further, an 
inexperienced fireman coupled a line at 
the street to the wrong pumper connec- 
tion, so firemen who went up to the floor 
on fire found no water at the standpipes. 
Unwilling further to delay the attack on 
the fire, Chief Burnett ordered a hose 
line dropped the 19 stories down the side 
of the building and by direct pumping 
secured a stream with which the fire was 
finally controlled. 

This stream was hardly in action, how- 
ever, before he was singled out by an 
agitated representative of the Des 
Moines Register, who reported that a 
conflagration was in progress at Spencer, 
Towa, a city of about 5,000 population, 
150 miles away. The city’s water was 
exhausted, he reported, and said that the 
Register had promised to send Chief 
Burnett and some dynamite by airplane 
to aid the blazing city. Chief Burnett 
reluctantly agreed to go because he felt 
that if there was no water there was 
little he could do. He refused to be a 
party to the use of dynamite, which he 
knew had seldom been of any value in a 
conflagration. 

The 150-mile airplane ride was made 
without mishap. Before the plane landed 
Chief Burnett ordered the pilot to circle 
the fire three times, flying as low as pos- 
sible. This maneuver gave him a chance 
to size up the fire, to observe its extent 
and see where each fire company was 
working. The fire, he could see, had 
burned about as far as it was likely to, 
but the plane landed and the Chief was 
able to assist by stopping several ill-ad- 
vised attempts to use dynamite, which 
had already added needlessly to the dam- 
age done by the fire without in any way 
retarding its spread. 





Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund group of fire and casu- 
alty companies, left San Francisco Oc- 
otber 14 for the East to visit the com- 
pany departmental offices at Chicago, 
New York and Boston. Mr. Page’s busi- 
ness trip will keep him away from the 
head office in San Francisco for a month. 

* * * 


Arthur M. Brown, Jr., of the Edward 
Brown & Son general agency of San 
Francisco is running for the board of su- 
pervisors of that city in the coming mu- 
nicipal elections. 


* * * 


Louis H. Baine of the John Hancock 
was one of the five judges to select the 
best singer in the Atwater Kent contest 
in that city. 








‘The Human Side of Insurance 
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The picture shown above was taken in the Muir Woods when a group of insur- 
ance commissioners who had been attending the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in Portland stopped off in San Francisco and were guests of Presi- 
dent Levison of the Fireman’s Fund at a one day visit to Mt. Tamalpais and the 


famous trees on the mountain. 


In the front row, left to right, are Commissioner 


Cochrane of Colorado and Mrs. Cochrane; Commissioner Clark of Vermont; E. T. 


Cairns, vice-president Fireman’s Fund; 


Deputy Commissioner Sehon, 


Oregon; 


Commissioner Kidd, Indiana; Former Commissioner Caldwell, Tennessee; Examiner 


Daly, Illinois Department; President Livingston of commissioners’ 


convention; 


President Levison of Fireman’s Fund, and Commissioner Mitchell of California. 








Herbert Mount, Milwaukee, a lawyer 
of experience, has been appointed by 
Governor La Follette as a member of 
the Insurance Compensation Board. Ever 
since the beginning of the La Follette 
administration there have been rumors 
of his possible appointment to the In- 
surance Department. The duties of this 
office are to aid in the working out of 
policies and making adjustments in in- 
dustrial insurance lines. Mr. Mount suc- 
ceeds E. W. Kitzrow who resigned. Mr. 
Mount is a graduate of Marquette Uni- 
versity and has practiced law in Mil- 
waukee for a number of years, making a 
specialty of insurance law practice. He 
will serve as secretary of the Insurance 
Board in active charge of the office. The 
other members of the Board are Harry 
J. Mortensen, Insurance Commissioner, 
and Fred M. Wilcox of the Industrial 
Commission, who serve in ex officio ca- 
pacities. 

- cx ce 

Frank G. Fisher is the new editor and 
Fred G. Rotermund the new business 
manager of the reorganized Pacific Coast 


paper, “Western Finance.” They are 
also the new owners. The paper fea- 
tures insurance as well as_ finance. 


Fisher, who has had a long experience 
on metropolitan dailies, recently resigned 
from the California State Corporation 
Department of which he was executive 
secretary. Mr. Rotermund has had ex- 
perience in circulation, advertising, busi- 
ness and promotion management. The 
paper will be improved and enlarged. 
* * 

J. F. Guinness, former vice-president of 
the National Union Fire, and Stewart B. 
Hopps, former New York brokerage 
manager of the same company, are in 
Europe where they are reported to be 
seeking connections with British offices 
either as United States managers or as 
a means to handle Mr. Hopps’ extensive 
brokerage business. 

+ Se: 58 

George W. Lilly, manager of the Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau, Inc., who 
has been away for some time on a trip 
to the Southwest and the Pacific Coast, 
arrived back in New York this week. 

ie ne 


Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, is now away 
on a business trip to Europe. 

ck & 

Don Holbrook, well-known Albany 
insurance correspondent, was in York- 
town recently attending the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration. 


W. W. Darrow, former advertising 
manager of one of the large groups of 
insurance companies, and active for some 
years in the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, figured prominently in the large 
special edition which the Bergen Evening 
Record of Hackensack, N. J., issued to 
commemorate the opening to the public 
of the George Washington Bridge which 
connects New York State and New Jer- 
sey over the Hudson River. This took 
place on October 24. The special issue 
of the Bergen County Record was one 
of the largest issues ever gotten out by 
a daily newspaper. Mr. Darrow’s prin- 
cipal contribution was a large drawing 
of the bridge which took up the front 
page. 

oe 

Frank V. Veasey, Los Angeles insut- 
ance general agent, has been visiting 
China. He has represented the Phoenix 
of London for thirty-five years. Other 
companies include the Westchester, New 
York Casualty and Phoenix Indemnity. 

a er ae 


David Z. T. Yui, director of the China 
General, has resigned as chairman of the 
committee in charge of preparations for 
the Hangchow Conference of the Insti 
tute of Pacific Relations. 

* ok Ox 


President Chandler W. Bullock of the 
State Mutual Life now has a grand 
daughter and a grandson, his grandson 
having made his first appearance on the 
scene this month. 

x ok Ox 

Milton Dargan, former manager of the 
Royal in the Southeast, was in New York 
this week in connection with cotton 1° 
surance classifications. 

x Ok 


Jesse E. White, vice-president of the 
North Star, was last week elected a di- 
rector of both the General Alliance Cor 
poration and the General Reinsurance 
Corporation. All three companies are 
the same group. 

* * 

Goerge K. Trask, office manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund group’s western ‘epatt 
mental offices at Chicago, was at Sam 
Francisco recently. Mr. Trask became? 
member of the Fireman’s Fund staff ™ 
1881 and was recently tendered a dinneh 
sponsored by Manager S. M. Buck, 
Western department, at the Um 
League Club in Chicago commemorating 
his fiftieth year of service. 

x * x 


Wilbur L. Cross, a Rochester life 
agent, has filed a voluntary petition ™ 
bankruptcy. 
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Walter Winchell 

Walter Winchell, paid $100,000 a year 
by Hearst for writing a scandal column 
in the New York Mirror in which he 
offers to his readers the gossip he picks 
up in night clubs and along Broadway, 
but not going to the trouble to confirm 
his material, has caused widespread re- 
sentment in the Wall Street district by 
the careless, sometimes outrageous and 
often inaccurate comments he makes 
upon people in and near the Wall Street 
sector. When he writes glibly about his 
tenderloin queen friends and their asso- 
ciates, that is one thing; using so un- 
ceremoniously and brashly the names of 
persons having standing in the business 
and financial community is quite an- 
other. Part of the unfairness of Win- 
chell’s column is that the victim has no 
comeback. 

I have addressed a letter on the sub- 
ject of this columnist to Marlen Pew, 
editor of the journal read by all the 
managing and city editors of daily news- 
papers of America, Editor & Publisher. 
Mr. Pew is an outstanding and extreme- 
ly capable exponent and advocate of de- 
cent journalism. The letter is based up- 
on remarks made by Mr. Pew in the 
page he writes in Editor & Publisher, 
under the caption, “Shop Talk at Thirty.” 
My letter follows: 

“I have followed you and your writings 
for years and nothing has given me 
greater pleasure than to read your Shop 
Talk at Thirty every week. I am gen- 
erally in complete accord with you, but 
have never been more so than when I 
read what you said about Major General 
Smedicy Butler. As you recall, in per- 
sonally addressing him, you said: 

It must be great to know every- 
thing and be sure of it. Self confi- 
dence is an art. You can go about 
the country committing all the little 
Injustices, mean little insults, dis- 
Susting little personal offenses that 
may generate in your super-heated 
head and be quite a devil of a fellow 
among those who appreciate gusty 
tresponsibility. It must be great be- 
Cause no one looks to you for care- 
ful judgment, fair opinion, accurate 


Sstatement—just lash left and right 
and emerge a hero. 


If, instead of addressing your re- 
marks to Major General Butler, you had 
Substituted the name of Walter Win- 
chell would you have been any less ac- 
Curate ? 

« 

Is not Walter Winchell a man who 
S guilty of everything of which General 
utler is accused by you? 


thawnen I entered journalism more than 
itty years ago (and that has been my 

















profession ever since), I was informed 
by city editors that every man is en- 
titled to a break. Even when a reporter 
is interviewing a murderer in his death 
cell the interview presents the viewpoint 
of the prisoner because he has consented 


to the interview. I was told that when 
a newspaper prints an attack upon aman 
he should be given a chance to answer it. 
It was driven home to me that no rumor 
is worthy of publication until it has been 
corroborated. I was told of the wide 
chasm between gossip and fact. Empha- 
sis was laid upon the thought that a tip 
means nothing unless it is proved au- 
thentic. 

“Now along comes Walter Winchell 
and upsets many of the fundamental 
laws of journalism and fair play. In the 
old days of Town Topics mean stories 
about people were printed in a manner 
which would identify the subjects of the 
paragraphs although names were rarely 
used. But Winchell prints the names. 
When he picks up gossip from his night 
club friends, his tenderloin and other 
sources of information,-about babies and 
scandals he prints without attempt to 
verify. No one accuses him of being a 
blackmailer, but there are other men 
who could imitate him and whose skirts 
would not be clean. It is a dangerous 
example. Many of his unverified stories 
do as much harm as if they had been 
written by a blackmailer. What re- 
course has the Winchell victim? He can 
ruin a man’s reputation in a sentence and 
the victim will have no recourse, except 
through libel law action. Even if there 
were a libel action it would not be ef- 
fective in most cases as the resultant 
publicity would be as harmful as the 
original sentence, and the sentence might 
not be technically libelous at that. To 
punch him in the nose wouldn’t do the 
victim of his pen much good, either. 

“When Winchell discusses the person- 
al affairs of actors, musicians, night club 
performers, cabaret rounders, no one is 
much concerned because many of these 
people court such publicity, but when 
Winchell gets down into the financial 
district and talks so carelessly, so cruelly, 
often so inaccurately, about people below 
Fulton Street his flippancy and misstate- 
ments can ruin careers. 

“T am surprised that the publishers’ as- 
sociations, the editorial associations, do 
not discuss the Winchell style of ‘jour- 
nalism.’ The mere fact that he gets 
$100,000 a year—if he does—is all the 
more reason why they should pay their 
respects to skunk journalism because 
Winchellism throws mud upon the in- 
stitution of journalism. If Winchell is 
a hero to the boys and girls in the 
schools of journalism they will try to ape 
him when they reach the city rooms, and 
journalism may tumble from the stars to 
the mud puddles. 

“You are at liberty to print this letter.” 

oe ow 
Gets More Authority 

Arthur B. Wood, vice-president and 
actuary of the Sun Life, has been given 
more authority by the board of direc- 
tors. 


Extraordinarily Attractive Home of Charles Saylor 


While on the 
Coast recently I 
had the pleasure 
of being a guest in 
one of the most 
attractive and 
unique homes I 
have ever visited. 
It was that of 
Charles Saylor, 
partner in Saylor, 
Day, leading 
agents of Los An- 
geles. 

The home is lo- 
cated on one of 
those hills near 
Hollywood with 
the city of Los 
Angeles lying un- 
derneath, the 
lights blinking like 
a fairyland. The 
home itself is 
Spanish style, with 
a large patio 
where the chef 
flip flops the beef- 
steak on a griddle 
reposing ona 
large grate fire, in 
sight of the guests. 
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Above the home the landscape is Japanese, reminding one of 


Nikko, with a Japanese moss carpet, through which trinkles a tiny brook, and there 


is also a fountain. 


A picture of the Japanese garden is shown on this page. 


The party to which I was invited was staged so that some of the insurance men 
visiting Los Angeles at the time of the convention of the National Association of 


Insurance Agents could meet prominent Los Angeles bankers and lawyers. 


The 


guests included George M. Wallace, vice-president Security-First National Bank; 
Paul Hammond, vice-president of the Los Angeles Stock Exchange; James A. Gib- 
son of the Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher legal firm; Victor Rosetti, president, and 
George Naegle, cashier, Farmers & Merchants National Bank; John O’Melveny, 
legal firm of O’Melveny, Tuller & Myers; R. J. Schweppe, executive committee, 
Security-First National Bank; Charles D. Livingston, president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners; E. M. Allen, president National Surety; 
Jesse S. Phillips, president Great American Indemnity; and Arden Day. 

It was a delightful evening. I was particularly interested in the personality of 
the Los Angeles capitalist, R. J. Schweppe, who sponsors all that is best for music 
in Los Angeles and is the personal friend of Jeritza of the Metropolitan and her 


husband, Baron Popper, frequently their guest in Austria. 


Another great character 


is Victor Rosetti, who has many interests outside of his banking business and is a 


real humanitarian. 
* 


Harry Cunningham 


At intervals some company executive 
from the West or the South comes to 
New York and gives a demonstration 
that picturesque characters, unique fig- 
ures, great good fellows, have not passed 
out of the picture. Such a person is 
Harry R. Cunningham, president of the 
Montana Life, who swept through New 
York City like a monsoon the other day, 
making friends right and left, capturing 
everybody from the officers of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the private cops and office boys in the 
New York Life Building. 

But nowhere did he make a bigger hit 
than at the luncheon given him in the 
Luncheon Club of Wall Street, where he 
had his audience in a gale of laughter 
for an hour with stories of those gay 
days of Butte when the copper kings and 
their followers made history. At the 
time Harry Cunningham was a reporter. 
Later he became sheriff, insurance com- 
missioner and many other things, includ- 
ing taking the census for a time. “I got 
five cents a name,” he said about that 
stage of his career. “I was a reporter 
and all the politicians were my friends, 
even members of the socialist party who 
had held a convention in a cab, and the 
cab wasn’t too crowded either. So they 
made me census taker, just as they hand- 
ed out jobs as registration clerk and so 
on. The list of jobs I held at various 
times when in my early twenties would 
fill your column.” 

Among those at the Cunningham 
luncheon were Frank L. Tones, vice-pres- 
ident of the Equitable Society; Vincent 
L. Whitsitt, counsel, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents; Charles B. Knight, 
Union Central; Frank W. Pennell, State 
Mutual; John McGinley, Travelers: Nor- 
man R. Moray, former chairman of the 
Southern Surety; Don Keane and Lloyd 
Patterson. Massachusetts Mutual: Julian 
S. Myrick, former president National 


* 


* 


Association of Life Underwriters; Clancy 
Connell, president Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York; William H. 
Koop, president Great American; Gerald 
A. Eubank, Johnson & Higgins; Nel- 
son B. Hadley, New York Insurance De- 
partment; Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn 
Mutual; R. H. Keffer, Aetna Life. 


ee os 


Two Page Story About Insurance 
Financial Genius 

Sir George May, who was a great fig- 
ure in the Prudential of London, and 
who at the age of 60 retired this year 
from insurance and later made a famous 
econoinic report to the British Govern- 
ment in which he told that Government 
why it was necessary to make radical re- 
ductions in the budget in order to avoid 
financial destruction, is now living on 
his estate thirty miles from London. The 
New York Herald Tribune ran a two 
page story about him Sunday. In it C. 
Patrick Thompson, author of the article, 
said: “He occupies himself with his gar- 
dens, goes out on the river, plays some 
golf and tennis, and lives a comfortable 
home life with his wife (whom he mar- 
ried nearly forty years ago) and his 
children.” 

* * * 
Have a Heart! 


Strictly personal note to a certain 
State Insurance Department: 

Don’t you ever permit a newspaper 
man to win when you play poker with 
him? ; 

* * x 

In Market for Reinsurance Lines 

With fire insurance premiums off con- 
siderably for 1931 I hear that some of 
the big companies are in the market for 
reinsurance business from companies 
which may feel that they are carrying 
too much liability for their present re- 
sources. 
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S. D. Macpeak Leaves 
N. Y. Insurance Dep’t 


TO ENTER PRIVATE PRACTICE 
Brilliant Young Lawyer Was Third 
Deputy Superintendent for Several 
Years; Fine Personality 





Samuel 1D. Macpeak has resigned as 
third deputy superintendent of the New 
York State Insurance Department ef- 
fective tomorrow, to go into the practice 
of law for himself with offices at 110 
William Street. Although only thirty- 
one years of age Mr. Macpeak has es- 
tablished an enviable reputation for him- 
self as a lawyer, insurance supervisory 
official and public speaker. He has a 
pleasing appearance as well and has been 
in demand at many agents’, brokers’ and 
company gatherings. He leaves the de- 
partment with the good wishes of the 
whole staff. 

Late last year Mr. Macpeak was ap- 
pointed second deputy of the New York 
Department after having served for 
more than two years as third deputy. 
However, he was unable to take active 
charge of his new post on account of 
serious illness and it was not until a few 
weeks ago that Mr. Macpeak fully re- 
covered his health and was able to re- 
turn to the Department. In the mean- 
while Charles P. Butler had become sec- 
ond deputy with Mr. Macpeak as third 
deputy. 

Mr. Macpeak was graduated from All 
Hallows Collegiate Institution in New 
York in 1919 and from Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School in 1922. He served 
his clerkship in the law office of Curtis, 
Fosdick & Belknap of New York and 
was admitted to the bar in June, 1925. 
He entered private practice soon after 
that and remained in that work until 


appointed private secretary Insurance 
Superintendent James A. Beha late _in 
1926. In May, 1928, he became third 


deputy of the Department, succeeding 
Terence F. Cunneen, who had been ap- 
pointed head of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. As third deputy he 
had charge of company and agents’ li- 
censes, supervision over complaints and 
tended to many of the legal questions 
arising. 





NEW GERMANIC MERGER 





Proposal to Join With American Colony 
With $750,000 Capital Stock; Latter 
Name to be Used 
Stockholders of the Germanic Fire and 
of the American Colony will hold spe- 
cial meetings on November 25 to vote 
on recommendations of their respective 
directors ,that the two companies be 
merged to form a company known as the 
American Colony Insurance Co. with a 
capital of $750,000, consisting of 75,000 
shares of a par value of $10 each. The 
assets of the companies in excess of their 
legal liabilities will constitute the sur- 

plus of the new company. 

The American Colony has been in 
business since 1890 and in 1928 its capi- 
tal was increased to $500,000. It is li- 
censed in fourteen states and Canada. At 
the close of last year the assets were 
$1,445,032 and the net surplus $241,762. 
Leo H. Wise is president of the com- 
pany. The Germanic was organized in 
1928 and last March control passed to 
interests associated with the American 
Merchant Marine. Its last'annual state- 
ment showed assets of $2,219,985, capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and net surplus of 
$237,415. 





Kurth Supports 
Valuation’s Ruling 


POINTS OUT GOOD FEATURES 
Believes Opposition a June 30 Figures 
Contains Propaganda to Hit 
Small Companies 





Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home, 
says that his company will abide by the 
December 31, 1931, security prices in de- 
termining the assets when making up the 
annual statement to stockholders and the 
New York Insurance Department but he 
is not in sympathy with some current 
efforts to have the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners rescind its 
decision to allow June 30, 1931, values to 
be used this year. In Mr. Kurth’s opin- 
ion some of the efforts to upset the com- 
missioners’ ruling on valuation has its 
basis in the desire to put some of the 
smaller companies “on the spot” and thus 
lessen annoying competition. 

With reference to the commissioners’ 
decision on valuations Mr. Kurth said in 
part: 

“So much has been said and written 
pro and con about the desirability of 
using June 30 quotations that perhaps a 
few further observations will not be 
amiss. So there may be no misunder- 
standing of our position I may say the 
Home’s present intention is to use De- 
cember 31 quotations. 

“The most logical reason given, cer- 
tainly the one most frequently used, is 
that ‘securities are worth no more than 
they will bring in the market’—such price 
being generally meant to be New York 
Stock Exchange quotations. Isn’t it per- 
tinent to inquire whether or not it is a 
fact that should November and Decem- 
ber witness a stock market collapse such 
as was experienced in September there 
would be no ‘solvent’ fire’ or cas- 
ualty companies ? 

What About Mortgage Valuations? 

“Another feature to keep in mind is 
that the market for real estate and real 
estate mortgages has not only been af- 
fected quite as seriously as has the mar- 
ket for stocks and bonds, but only a 
small fraction of the total investments in 
real estate and mortgages could be sold 
at any price whatever. If, therefore, cor- 
porate stocks and bonds are to be meas- 
ured by day-to-day quotations why 
should not at least the same percentage 
of depreciation be applied to real estate 
and real estate mortgages? 

“Certainly the market quotations for 
first mortgage real estate bonds give am- 
ple evidence that the mortgages them- 
selves stand no higher in fact, and we 
have yet to hear those who demand 
‘actual market December 31’ for corpor- 
ate stocks and bonds suggest some ap- 
plication of the same principle to their 
own investment in these ‘frozen’ assets. 

“And, then, what about our life insur- 
ance companies?” 














MINIMUM PREMIUM DENIED 





Wisconsin Commissioner Holds Compan- 
ies Make Enough on Large Covers to 
Offset Cost of Small Policies © 

Commissioner of Insurance H. J. Mor- 
tenson of Wisconsin has refused to ap- 
prove filings of certain fire insurance 
companies in regard to a minimum pre- 
mium charge on fire insurance policies 
written in Wisconsin, The commission- 
er contends that a minimum premium 
would work a hardship and discriminate 
against the small policyholder who had 
little to insure. ‘The person with but 
$5U0 in household furniture at a rate of 
2) cents a hundred would pay a pre- 
mium of $1 on his policy, when if a $2 
or $5 minimum premium was required 
this small policyholder would be paying 
a rate of 40 cents, or $1 a hundred, as 
the case might be. 

It is admitted that it may cost the 
companies a little more than the premi- 
ums collected on small policies at the 
regular rate to run such policies through 
their books, but the companies make 
substantial profit on the larger policies 
which more than offsets and equalizes 
the loss on the smaller ones, he said. 





NEW ENGLAND BOARD MEETS 


Thomas C. Cheney of Morrisville, Vt., 
president last year of the Vermont: As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and one of 
the leading figures in the state, was last 
week elected chairman of the New Eng- 
land Advisory Board at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization in Boston. War- 
ren E, Shaw of Brockton was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The advisory board 
consists of the presidents, secretaries and 
chairmen of executive committees of the 
New England state associations. Last 
week it approved the action of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
appointing a committee to study the 
question of automatic cancelation of polli- 
cies for non-payment of premiums as 
suggested by James L. Case of Norwich, 
Conn. 





L. & L. & G. SPECIAL AGENT 


The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
appointed Walter L. Fredericks as spe- 
cial agent in New Jersey to succeed the 
late Lewis, M. Kenney. Mr. Fredericks’ 
headquarters will be Room 511, Electric 
Building, Bangs Avenue, Asbury Park, 
N. J. The fact that Mr. Fredericks has 
traveled the New Jersey field for several 
years and is well known in that territory 
assures to L. & L. & G. agents an unin- 
terrupted continuance of the excellent 
service and co-operation which they have 
received in the past. 





DEATH OF FRANCIS D. BENNETT 


Francis Dupre Bennett, special agent 
of the Queen with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, died suddenly late last week at the 
Boston City Club. Mr. Bennett was at 
one time engaged in mining operations 
in Arizona before entering insurance. He 
was fifty-five years of age and is sur- 
vived by three sons: Edwin C. Bennett, 
who is one of the directors of the Wil- 
liam A. Hamilton Co.; David Bennett and 
William Bennett. 
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START SUIT FOR $1,500,000 





Insurance Companies and Lloyd’s Take 
Subrogation Rights Against Con- 
solidated Film Industries 
Four American insurance companies 
and eighteen Lloyd’s underwriters !aye 
filed suit for close to $1,500,000 against 
the Consolidated Film Industries, Inc, 
of California, for picture negatives dam- 
aged or destroyed in the Consolidated 
Laboratory fire of two years ago. A. M. 
Rogers, Jr., as assignee of the insurance 

claimants, has filed the claims. 

Of the $1,465,000 insured value sued 
for $1,397,415 has been paid over to the 
producers concerned by their insurers, 
The largest single loss was $539,616 paid 
to Metro by the Continental of New 
York and others for sound negatives of 
“Hollywood Revue,” “Girl in the Show,” 
“The 13th Chair” and others. The 
studio’s valuation on the films is $545,000. 
Other losses claimed are $295,000 by Tif- 
fany on five pictures, including the do- 
mestic and foreign sound and_ silent 
negative of each. 





HEADS FIRE CHIEFS 


Dennis W. Brosnan, chief of the Al- 
bany, Ga., fire department, was last week 
elected president of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs at the conven- 
tion at Havana, Cuba. The Albany fire 
department has twice received the grand 
award for having the best fire prevention 
record of any city in the United States, 
winning the contests conducted by the 
National Fire Waste Council. — Chief 
Brosnan has had many offers to leave 
his Georgia home city and go to large 
places but has refused them all. Nota 
fire alarm has been turned in at Albany 
for the last month. 





HOME BUYS IOWA STATE 


The Home of New York recently 
took over the assets and liabilities of 
the Iowa State Insurance Co. of Keo- 
kuk which has been operating since 1855. 
The Home will continue the organiza- 
tion as the Iowa State Underwriters 
Agency of the Home with headauarters 
at Keokuk. W. H. Sage, who has been 
vice-president of the company, will be 
general manager of the underwriters’ 
agency. The Iowa State is a mutual but 
there is no policyholders’ liability be- 
yond the premium expressed in the pol- 
icy. It has operated at tariff rates in 
Iowa and Illinois. 





MASONIC INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Insurance subjects were discussed at 
the meeting of the Constitution Lodge, 
F. and A. M., and their guests at Ma- 
sonic Hall in New York Tuesday eve- 
ning. C. W. Pierce, vice-president of 
the Continental; Gustave A. Blumen- 
reiter, president of the Crescent Broker- 
age Corporation; T. Alfred Ficming, 
head of the conservation department 0! 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, and members of the personnel de- 
partment of the New York Fire [nsur- 
ance Exchange were among the spcak- 
ers. 





JOHN M. FRANCIS WITH J. OF C. 


John M. Francis, associate editor ol 
the Insurance Field in New York City 
for the last two years, has resigned as of 
November 20 to join the insurance "ews 
staff of the Journal of Commerc: e 
will succeed the late Hermann G. |-con- 
ard. Mr. Francis is a native of | owls 
ville, Ky., and is thirty-two year- old. 


I. E. A. TRUSTEES MEET 
The trustees of the new Insurance Ex- 





while they considered matters in connec 
tion with the organization no important 
action was taken. No statement was 
made with reference to any selection for 
president of the association. 


GEO. C. BOWERS RESIGNS 
George C. Bowers has resigne 
vice-president and director of W'. 
McGee & Co., Inc., marine underwriteTs: 
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Insurance Institute Asks 


ersonal 


Support of Hxecutives 


Speakers at Annual Meeting in New York Believe 
Organization Should be on Par in Prestige and 
Popularity with C. I. I. of Great Britain; Chas. R. 
Pitcher Elected President 


One of the subjects brought before the 
annual meeting on Tuesday in New York 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc. which caused considerable discus- 
sion was that of holding and enlarging 
upon the co-operation and support of 
company members and associates, the lat- 
ter being those students who have com- 
pleted courses of study provided by the 
Institute. In Great Britain where the 
insurance educational movement is like- 
wise of great significance to the business 
the annual meetings of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute are attended by the 
leading company executives almost en 
masse. In this country the Institute 
meetings, while of outstanding impor- 
tance, generally draw only a handful of 
important leaders. 

While the question of attendance itself 
was not discussed at length the hope was 
expressed by several members that na- 
tionally speaking there should be in the 
future more personal contact between the 
Institute and insurance societies through- 
out the country and company executives. 
This in order that students taking these 
courses will realize more forcefully that 
the insurance business stands squarely 
behind the principle of improved educa- 
tional facilities and desires to give every 
encouragement to those students who are 
willing to make the sacrifices of time, 
money and energy in order to equip 
themselves more thoroughly for their 
jobs. 

Company Members Increase 

Edward R. Hardy, secretary-treasurer 
of the Institute and guiding genius of the 
organization, referred in his annual re- 
port to the increase in corporate mem- 
bership, the total now being 156, a net 
gain of five during the last year. He also 
spoke upon the question of interesting 
the associates, or graduates, as follows: 


“The problem of keeping some hold on 
the »crsons who have completed the 
cours. and won the final certificate has 


not hcen solved and perhaps will not be 


solve’ until our funds increase, since the 
solution in my opinion partly depends 
upon our having sufficient funds to pub- 


lish « substantial volume each year, as 
they do in Great Britain. 

“In 1929 there were seventy-one per- 
sons who won their final certificate. Of 
these twenty-seven have continued their 
Membership as associates. In 1930 there 
Were 112 graduates of which twenty-five 
are continuing their membership. This 
number will probably be increased some- 
What since dues have a tendency to drift 
im gradually. The publishing of the 
Pamphlet on ‘Aviation Insurance,’ a copy 
ot which was sent to each member of the 
stitute, stimulated the interest of the 
graduates very much and showed the ne- 
céssity for a continuance of that kind of 
4 medium to maintain their interest.” 

_ 5. Brown, controller of the Fire- 
man’s Fund at the New York office, a 
member of the New York Insurance So- 
“ety and formerly a member of the Bal- 
more society, opened the subject of 
re tangible appreciation of students’ 
forts by saying that from his observa- 


tion there was a certain lack on the part 
of the companies in formal recognition 
of scholastic attainment by employes. 

While he does not necessarily think 
that such notice of an employe’s success- 
ful passing of the Institute’s fire, life, 
casualty, marine or surety courses should 
be translated immediately into salary in- 
creases or promotions he did say that 
such students should be encouraged fur- 
ther to believe that their efforts would 
lead to advancements in proportion to 
their increased usefulness to their em- 
ployers. He said that somewhat more 
public recognition of scholastic merit 
would tend to lead more youthful em- 
ployes into taking these courses. 

Moir Tells of Co-operation 

President Henry Moir of the Institute, 
who is also president of the United States 
Life of New York, answered Mr. Brown 
by saying that it is difficult for the In- 
stitute itself to make this suggestion to 
company executives as many companies, 
particularly in New York City, are now 
deeply interested in this educational work 
and do make a practice of showing their 
appreciation to employes who have re- 
ceived the Institute’s certificate through 
a local society. However, he did say that 
he hopes there will be further recog- 
nition of the personal traits of ambition 
and intelligence. 

In New York City it is already the 
practice of many companies to have their 
head executive personally present Insti- 
tute certificates to successful aspirants 
so that these employes know their efforts 
are not overlooked. Mr. Hardy stated 
that the Institute is getting real encour- 
agement from companies and he did not 
wish the impression to be broadcast that 
such co-operation was lacking. He said 
it was up to the students themselves to 
make profitable use of the information 
and knowledge obtained from insurance 
courses. Personal advancement in the 
ranks of any company is fairly certain to 
follow any demonstration of real ability 
and skill. 

Charles R. Pitcher, retired manager of 
the Royal, who has been deeply inter- 
ested in the Institute’s work for many 
years, said that he is glad to have execu- 
tives show interest in capable students. 
He was backed by George E. Hayes, 
vice-president of the Union Indemnity, 
who made a plea for personal contact on 
the part of executives with the work of 
the Institute. 

At the banquet in the evening at the 
magnificent new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Mr. Pitcher, as newly elected president 
succeeding Mr. Moir, and Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president of the American of 
Newark, both touched upon the subject 
of a greater sympathetic understanding 
of the work of the Institute by individ- 
ual leaders in the business. Mr. Pitcher, 
in his brief speech of acceptance, said 
that it should be the job of every mem- 
ber of the Institute to advertise the or- 
ganization among insurance executives 
who do not now take an active part. He 
wants suggestions from these men so 
that the work of the Institute may be 


conducted in accordance with the gen- 
eral views of the various branches of the 
business. Mr. Falls in his talk had this 
to say: 

Falls Asks Support 

“We all know men who have gained 
the equivalent of a college education out- 
side the halls of learning; but these men 
will subscribe to the statement that it 
would have been much easier if they had 
been surrounded by an atmosphere of 
study and with benefit of advice and 
guidance by trained teachers. These are 
the facilities which are offered by the 
Insurance Institute of America and by 
the several insurance societies which con- 
duct educational courses under the aus- 
pices of the Insurance Institute. It is 
apparent to those who have traveled in 
England that the executives of fire in- 
surance companies in that country per- 
ceive more clearly the value to the busi- 
ness to be gained by young men and 
young women in the study of insurance 
classes. The Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute receives greater support from chief 
executives in England than is accorded 
by such men to the Insurance Institute 
of America. 

“The Insurance Institute of America 
fosters an asset which, though intang- 
ible, is of incalculable value to insurance 
companies and, therefore, to their share- 
holders. The first responsibility of 
management in business is to make a 
profit and a little investigation of the 
work being done by the Institute will 
convince insurance executives that a 
small investment of money and a sym- 
pathetic support of the activities of the 
Institute can be made to contribute to- 
ward this profit.” 


Pitcher President 

Charles R. Pitcher, retired manager of 
the Royal and last year vice-president of 
the Insurance Institute, was elected 
president Tuesday evening. William 
BroSmith, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers, is vice-president and Edward R. 
Hardy, secretary-treasurer. Members of 
the board of governors elected to serve 
three years include Sheldon Catlin, vice- 
president of the Insurance Co. of North 
America; William J. Graham, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; George D. Markham, prominent 
local agent of St. Louis; Charles R. 
Page, vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund; John S. Turn, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life; Frederick Richardson, 
United States manager of the General 
Accident, and Robert J. Sullivan, vice- 
president of the Travelers. 

Membership Increases 

Secretary Hardy’s weport contained 
much of wide interest to the Institute 
members. The membership now is as 
follows: associates, 395, a gain of 127; 
corresponding, 2; corporates, 156, a gain 
of five; felows, 326, gain of eighteen; or- 
ganizations, 24, gain of one, and honor- 
ary, 19. The corporate members who 
were elected during the last year are the 
following: Camden Fire, Citizens Casual- 
ty, Citizens of N. J., Columbia Fire, 
Hardware Dealers Mutual, Prudential of 








New President 





Blank & Stoller 
CHARLES R. PITCHER 


Newark, Sun Underwriters Insurance 
Co., Swiss Reinsurance, United States 
Life and World Fire & Marine. Five 
corporate members dropped from the In- 
stitute since the 1930 meeting. The two 
new honorary members are E. F. Wil- 
liamson and Cecil Hugh Falloon, presi- 
dents of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute of Great Britain for 1930-1931 and 
1931-1932 respectively. The chairman of 
the membership committee which was 
successful in adding the new corporate 
members and fellows was Mr. Pitcher. 

Considerable emphasis was placed by 
Mr. Hardy in his report on the new cor- 
respondence courses which were tried out 
last year for the first time. He said with 
respect to these: 

“Last year was the first year of the 
correspondence course. The _ Institute 
offered Part I of the fire course. When 
the course was begun, fifty-six persons 
had enrolled. This increased to 119 be- 
fore the course was very far advanced. 
The fee for the course—$15—was pay- 
able in two parts of $7.50 each. More 
than 90% of those who paid the first 
part stuck to the course and paid the 
second instalment. This is considered a 
very high percentage for continuance of 
work in a correspondence course. 

“For the present year the circular 
states that the Institute will offer Parts 
I and II of the fire course and Part I of. 
the casualty. In connection with such 
courses it is necessary to furnish quite 
a little material in addition to the lec- 
ture, material of interest and value to 
the student. For this year we are in- 
cluding in the price of the course two 
books in Part II of the fire course and 
one substantial text book in Part I of 
the casualty course. Part I fire is taken 
care of by our regular outlines in pamph- 
let form. The-circulars have just been 
sent out. What the results will be can- 
not be foretold at this time. 

Supports Correspondence Courses 

“Personally, I am a great believer in 
the correspondence course, because I 
think in that way we are going to reach 
a large number of persons in the cities, 
towns and even villages who are inter- 

(Contiued on Page 24) 
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G. C. Stevens Creates 
Matchless Cigarette 


PROMINENT NEW YORK BROKER 








Member of Cornwall & Stevens Contends 
Matches Are Principal Cause of 
Smokers’ Fires 





It is not generally known that the so- 
called self-lighting cigarette which is be- 
coming increasingly popular is the prod- 
uct of a well-known insurance man and 
his brother-in-law, the latter, John Par- 
sons, not being in the insurance business. 
The insurance man referred to is George 
C. Stevens of the prominent firm of 
Cornwall & Stevens, insurance brokers 
and managers of 80 John Street, New 
York. 

The self-lighting cigarette is marketed 
commercially as the Dawn and has been 
sold for several months in clubs and ho- 
tels in New York and Boston and more 
recently in Philadelphia. It differs from 
the ordinary cigarette in that no match 
is required to light it. There is a nar- 
row band of pure vegetable ingredients 
chemically treated around one end of the 
cigarette and when one rubs the ciga- 
rette across a small rough surface on the 
box in which the Dawns are contained a 
short-lived flame is created, lighting the 
cigarette automatically. There is no 
simultaneous puffing required and there 
is no smell nor taste connected with the 
process. 

2,000,000 Sold Last Month 


Dawn cigarettes were put on the mar- 
ket early this year without advertising 
merely as an experiment. That they have 
proved successful so far is shown by the 
fact that despite the limited sales outlets 
in clubs and hotels more than 2,000,000 
were sold in September. Ultimately the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Stevens and Par- 
sons, plan to market these cigarettes 
through the general run of stores sell- 
ing tobacco products. 

Mr. Stevens is not wholly in this side- 
line of cigarette manufacturing for phil- 
anthropic purposes, he told The East- 
ern Underwriter this week, but the idea 
of creating a self-lighting cigarette was 
fostered by the hope of somehow reduc- 
ing fire losses caused by matches used 
by smokers. He contends that as a re- 
sult of extensive experiments he has 
found that burning matches and not 
lighted cigarettes carelessly thrown away 
are the real cause of many fires attrib- 
uted annually to smoking. The tests were 
made by throwing lighted cigarette butts 
and matches in piles of leaves and other 
material and noting the number of fires 
resulting. The matches caused by far 
the greater number of fires. 

Realizing that the solution of the 
smoking fire hazard was not in any at- 
tempt to curtail smoking, Mr. Stevens 
and his brother-in-law sought some me- 
dit. which would eliminate the use of 
the match itself and the Dawn cigarette 
is the result. 





NEW SAN ANTONIO AGENCIES 


Changes were made recently in the 
firm of Richey, Casey & Gragg of San 
Antonio, the agency which conducted the 
successful fire prevention essay contest 
among the school children there. There 
are now two firms, one consisting of 
R. A. Richey and L. A. Casey and to be 
known as Richey & Casey and the other 
consisting of P. E. Gragg and his son, 
P. E. Gragg, Jr. This office will be 
known as P. E. Gragg & Co. Students 
at the Texas Military Institute carried 
off the three chief prizes in the fire pre- 
vention essay contest. 





E.U.A. MEETING DEC. 8 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its annual meeting on December 
8. This was decided at the meeting last 
week when mostly routine matters were 
considered. The United American of the 
Crum & Forster group was elected to 
membership. 


Massachusetts Agents 
Hold Annual Meeting 


G. L. BRIGGS NEW PRESIDENT 





Membership Shows Slight Increase and 
Is Now 394; Seeks 20% Commission 
On Auto Liability 





The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents held its annual meeting 


at the Hotel Statler in Boston last Thurs- 
day and elected George L. Briggs of 
Amesbury as president. The other offi- 
cers are: Vice-president, Henry F. Fes- 
senden, Lowell; secretary-treasurer, Fred 
A. Norton, Salem; regional vice-presi- 
dents, William S. Bragg, Pittsfield; Nor- 
man A. Brainard, Springfield; Edwin J. 
Cole, Fall River; Harvey J. Gallup, North 
Adams; Robert A. Greenwood, Winchen- 
don; William B. McPherson, Worcester; 
Roscoe K. Noble, Northampton; C. Con- 
rad Parker, Worcester; Warren S. Shaw, 
Brockton; Robert P. Sissons, Lynn; Fred 
R. Smith, Haverhill; Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester; Frank C. Thacher, Hyannis; 
Samuel D. Walker, Northfield, and 
Charles H. Watkins, Boston. Mr. Cole of 
Fall River was re-elected national coun- 
cillor. 

Roscoe K. Noble presided at the meet- 
ing as retiring president and among the 
outsiders who spoke were Ralph Sweet- 
land, secretary of the New England In- 
surance Exchange; Joseph B. Gough, 
president of the Exchange; J. Lawton 
Whitlock, president of the Insurance 
Federation of Massachusetts; James W. 
Cook, of Providence, former president of 
the Rhode Island Association; Charles 
W. Varney, former president of the New 
Hampshire Association, and James L. 
Case of Norwich, Conn., former president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Mr. Briggs, the new president of the 
Massachusetts Association, has been in 
insurance all his business life and has 
been connected for years with an agency 
in Amesbury which he now heads. He 
has served five terms as representative 
in the Massachusetts general court: has 
been president of his local Rotary Club; 
is president of the board of trustees of 
the Amesbury hospital; is a director of 
two banks there, and a past-president of 
the Newburyport Local Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He is also chairman of 
the town Republican Club. 


Membership Shows Gain 


President Noble reported that the 
Massachusetts Association has a mem- 
bership of 394 agencies, a slight increase 
during the current year. Continuing his 
annual report he said: 

“Your association was represented on 
the committee which conferred with a 
committee representing the casualty com- 
panies last August in reference to a pos- 
sible increase in commission on automo- 
bile liability insurance and approved the 
asking for a 20% commission on statu- 
tory. Your committee later called upon 
the insurance commissioner and present- 
ed their request for an alowance of said 
20% commission but as might be expect- 
ed received very little encouragement. As 
a matter of fact, under the present situa- 
tion about all we can hope is a chance 
to retain our present commission. 

“As chairman of the conference com- 
mittee I would report that such prob- 
lems as have been presented to this com- 
mittee have been given careful considera- 
tion and satisfactory progress made in 
disposing of them. 

“Two matters are still before this com- 
mittee, one of which is the attitude of 
the Webster National Bank in insisting 
that insurance on property on which they 
hold a mortgage be placed with a certain 
agent in Webster. This matter was 
brought before the committee by a 
Springfield agent, his complaint being 
that the bank insisted on this procedure 
being followed out in the case of prop- 
erty being located in Springfield and be- 
ing owned by Springfield people. 

“This matter was only presented last 


month and due to the absence of a num- 
ber of the committee has not received 
the attention it deserves, but it will be 
followed up and a solution sought. Again, 
I would mention our desire to hear from 
you as to any problems you have to offer 
and will assure you that your officers will 
do their best to solve them. 

“As I said last year, the work of the 
Massachusetts Association has come to 
the point where it is very hard for your 
officers to give the time to the associa- 
tion work that it deserves and, in a way, 
demands, and this again brings up the 
matter of the need of at least a part- 
time paid secretary to handle the affairs 
of the association.” 





ROY ACKERSON SENTENCED 





Former Accountant for Several Fire 
Companies Gets 5 to 10 Years for 
Theft of $167,000 
Roy Ackerson, thirty-eight years old, 
an accountant, who admitted that he had 
stolen $167,000 while employed by sev- 
eral insurance companies, was sentenced 
last week to five to ten years in Sing 
Sing. He pleaded guilty to forging a 
check for $118.81 on October 31, 1929, 
while employed by the National Liberty 

in New York. 

Ackerson, who has been employed 
as an accountant for several fire insur- 
ance companies in the last few years, was 
arrested recently in the office of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds and charged with lar- 
ceny and forgery in other offices by 
having checks issued for sums purport- 
ing to be due agents for return pre- 
miums or for commissions. It is alleged 
that after Ackerson received such checks 
he would forge endorsements and de- 
posit them to his own account or cash 
them. The amounts missing totaled to 
more than $150,000. 

It is charged that Ackerson has been 
playing this game since 1919 and that he 
held positions at one time or another 
with Crum & Forster, the Tokio M. & F. 
and the National Liberty. The exposure 
occurred because there was a minor dis- 
crepancy in the accounts of an agency of 
a company which Ackerson left some 
years ago. Accountants discovered many 
similar errors and notified the New York 
district attorney’s office. After being ar- 
rested Ackerson confessed to the police. 
The accused stated that he had lost the 
money taken gambling on_horseraces. 
Ackerson had been discharged from sev- 
eral of his jobs for being a poor ac- 
countant. 





A CRITICAL COLONEL 


Former Commissioner Matthew H. 
Taggart of Pennsylvania had some caus- 
tic remarks to make about company offi- 
cials in a recent informal appearance 
which he made before the Pennsylvania 
agents’ convention at Wilkes-Barre. He 
pictured company officials receiving from 
$100,000 to $200,000 and spending their 
time in Europe or Florida; that no two 
of them ever agree and when they do 
they “run around the corner and change 
it”; that it is up to agents to make com- 
pany officials honest. His concluding re- 
marks were these: “You will be just as 
rotten as the companies if you are as 
spineless.” 





A. H. WILLIAMSON’S NEW POST 


Alan H. Williamson, former secretary 
and manager of La Boyteaux & Co., in- 
surance brokers, is now with the Powers 
Agency, Inc., of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
one of the leading agencies in that ter- 
ritory. Mr. Williamson entered insur- 
ance with the German-American, now 
the Great American. 





BUSE WITH FIRE ASS’N 


Henry A. Buse has joined the New 
York branch office of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia as head of the en- 
gineering and schedule department. He 
was formerly with Crum & Forster as a 
schedule man and more recently was with 
W. E. Goodridge & Son. 


Seek Rediscounting 
Of Finance Co. Notes 


PETITION TO RESERVE BOARD 





Finance Association and Others Ask 
Federal Government For Extension 
of Credit Facilities 





The National Association of Finance 
Companies has forwarded a lengthy pe- 
tition to the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, D. C., requesting that the 
board amend its regulations so as to 
make eligible for rediscount at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, under safe and 
sound limitations, the notes of banks and 
of finance or credit companies, the pro- 
ceeds of which are used for financing 
merchandise sales transactions. The pe- 
tition is signed by a long list of banks, 
finance companies, automobile and other 
dealers in manufactured articles and by 
several automatic sprinkler associations, 
including the National Automatic Sprin- 
kler Association of New York City. 

The reason for the petition is that it 
is a usual experience of financing com- 
panies, in periods of easy money as well 
as in times of high interest rates, to be 
informed by their bankers that they 
would supply the financing company’s re- 
quirements if their notes were eligible 
for rediscount with the Federal Reserve 
Banks. The petition further states in 
connection with the eligible characteris- 
tics of such notes: 

“Thus the proceeds of the notes in 
question are not merely in fact used for 
certain very important industrial or com- 
mercial purposes, but are actually indis- 
pensable to their continued operation at 
normal volume. 


Difficult to Secure Funds 


“At the present time an altogether un- 
due amount of the time and effort of 
many finance company executives is de- 
voted to securing funds, all of which 
adds to the cost of money and is neces- 
sarily passed on to the ultimate consum- 
er. The admission of finance company 
paper to eligibility would remove the ob- 
jections which remain against it in the 
minds of certain bankers and would lead 
banks to make finance company loans 


-which have heretofore refused to do so. 


“Very large and important industries 
are in a great measure dependent on the 
easy availability of a large volume of 
consumer credit. If anything should cut 
off finance companies from access to 
bank credit there would follow a sharp 
restriction in consumer credit, and a serfl- 
ous curtailment in the operation of these 
industries, with disastrous results to the 
whole economic structure. Conversely, 
freer access for finance companies to 
bank credit would make for easier con- 
sumer credit, and would increase the 
buying rate for a number of classes of 
commodities, thus increasing the total 
volume of manufacture and commerce. 
This is a development much needed in 
the present condition of business.” 





NEW SHANGHAI TARIFF 





Went Into Force This Month; Patterned 
After California Tariff and Much 
Simpler Than Before 

The new tariff of the Shanghai Fire 
Insurance Association went into effect 
on October 1. This tariff was adopted 
unanimously by the members of the as 
sociation and also by the Shanghai It 
surance Association, the Chinese organl- 
zation, and is patterned after that use 
in California. It is called a model © 
simplicity compared with the tariff which 
has been in use in China. . 

More than six months were spent 
the task of revision by a committee com: 
posed of F. E. Vincent, American For 
eign Insurance Association; G. F. Dum 
barton, Palatine; D. L. Ralph of Butter 
field & Swire, and C. J. Smith, America® 
Asiatic Underwriters, with whom sat tw? 
representatives of Chinese companies. 
Special tributes were paid to Mr. Vit 
cent for his fine work as chairman ° 
the committee. 
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|No use arguing - provide 
your clients with the com- 
plete protection of our 
Combined Automobile 
Policy and they won't 
have to argue. If there’s 
any arguing to be done - 
we will do it for them. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of In 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Surance Companies 
NIAGARA FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 

MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
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ion PAUL L. HAID., President Y 
THE FIDELITY AND CaAsuALTY CompANy nan, New York,N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the.Board 
WADE FETZER.. Vice Chairman 
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Insurance Institute Meets 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ested in enlarging their knowledge of 
insurance, but cannot by any possibility 
enjoy the benefit of the class instruction 
given by our societies. No doubt oral in- 
struction, properly conducted, is the best 
method of imparting information, but if 
that is not available a correspondence 
course carefully thought out and well 
developed will go a long way towards 
filling the need. 

“Should anyone criticize the Institute 
for undertaking this work and not turn- 
ing it over to private enterprise the ex- 
perience of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute in Great Britain would be the best 
answer. They told me there that they 
regretted very much that they had not 
taken charge of the correspondence work 
but had allowed it to become a commer- 
cial enterprise. I expect that within a 
decide the correspondence courses in in- 
sur¢nce in England will be given by the 
Institute.” 

The number of registrations for exam- 
inations. for this last year and the pre- 
ceding year is as follows: 1928—1,054; 
1999—1,691; 1930—1,493, and 1931—1,536. 
Of these in the last year 936 were in the 
fire courses alone, 273 in the life courses, 
208 in the casualty branch, 55 in the ma- 
rine branch and 64 in the surety branch. 
During the year new examination centers 
were developed in St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Utica, N. Y., Washington, D. C., and 
Stevens Point, Wis. On the registration 
eerd each student is asked to give his 
educational record and it was shown that 
out of 1,125 students 637 were high school 
eraduvates and about 450 graduates of 
business schools, colleges and foreign 
schools. There was a total of 2,129 ex- 
amination papers submitted by the stu- 
dents in 1930-1931. 

Kor the final certificates 166 persons 
qualified as compared with 112 in 1930 
and seventy-one in 1929. Of these 117 
were in the fire branch, 20 in the casual- 
ty, 16 in the life, 11 in the surety and 2 
in the marine. 

Names of Prize Winners 

As in the past the Institute offered 
five prizes of $25 each to be awarded 
to the student obtaining the highest 
marks on the examinations in each 
branch. The prize winners for this year 
are as follows: casualty, William C. Mar- 
rin, Great American Indemnity, average 
gerade 90%; fire, Kenneth C. Lilja, Hart- 
ford Fire at Chicago, average grade 
99%; life, Robert Martin, Metropolitan 
Life in New York, average grade, 98%; 
marine, Herbert A. Taylor, Chubb & Son 
of New York, average grade, 90%; sure- 
ty, George P. Finster, Union Indemnity 
in New York, average grade, 98%. These 
prize winners were guests of the Insti- 
tute at the banquet at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Tuesday evening when the awards 
were presented to them. 

The Edward Rochie Hardy Prize, con- 


sisting of the income from a fund of 
$3,000, will be awarded for the first time 
this year and a serious attempt is be- 
ing made to award the prize not merely 
on the basis of marks obtained, but also 
on the basis of traits and qualities which 
would be given careful consideration in 
choosing a person for a position. The 
qualities to be considered are: character, 
business bearing, executive ability, per- 
sonality and promise of future usefulness. 

Mr. Hardy said that he as secretary 
had visited Utica and Scranton this year 
and will speak before the Blue Goose 
in Philadelphia on November 2 but that 
his visits to the various societies had 
not been as extensive as he wished be- 
cause of a desire to conserve available 
funds at the present time. 


Moir on Economic Outlook 


President. Moir in his opening address 
confined himself to a short review of the 
economic conditions of business. He said 
that one reason for the prolongation of 
the depression is a lack of available gold. 
A scarcity of this precious metal makes 
commodity prices go down as the value 
of gold increases but with the gradual 
fall in wages now he believes it will soon 
be profitable to produce more gold from 
operating mines. Mr. Moir took a shot 
at the tariff adopted by this country in 
1929, stating that anything which impedes 
foreign trade is a detriment. He does 
not agree with the theory that this coun- 
try or any other can be self-sufficient 
profitably. 

In Mr. Moir’s opinion the most hopeful 
signs now are the reduction in rents, real 
estate values and wages. These usually 
mark the ending of a depression period 
for they mean that practically all costs 
are getting down to sound economic lev- 
els, In England Mr. Moir said that aban- 
donment of the gold standard in itself is 
securing the desired reduction in wages 
by increasing prices of goods and com- 
modities. At the conclusion of the presi- 
dent’s report Mr. Pitcher moved that it 
be printed and distributed to members. 

Delegates from insurance centers at 
Philadeiphia, Baltimore, Manchester, 
N. H., Cleveland, Atlanta, Boston, Utica, 
New Haven, Newark, Rockford, Ill., and 
Springfield, Mass., reported briefly on the 
educational work being done in these 
cities. 

William D. Winter, vice-president of 
the Atlantic Mutual and chairman of the 
educational committee, reported for that 
committee. He said that consideration 
was still being given to a general course 
in insurance fundamentals but that no 
definite conclusions have as yet been ar- 
rived at. A special committee is now 
working on the question of introducing a 
course in inland marine insurance he re- 
ported, and there is also the possibility 


of a third year course in life insurance 
being prepared. 

Other speakers at the banquet included 
James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life; Edward J. Kilduff, assistant 
dean of New York University, and Clay- 
ton G. Hale, of the Hale & Hale Co, 
agents of Cleveland. Dean Kilduff said 
that the adoption of business courses in 
American colleges and universities had 
come at the insistence of men in busi- 
ness who realized the value of such edu- 
cation and over the half-hearted opposi- 
tion of college presidents and professors 
who stood out for academic education 
only. In the .opinion of Mr. Kilduff 
young men of today must have a greater 
training for business than ever before if 
they wish to get ahead. He said that 
New York University was considering 
the adoption of a four year course in life 
insurance with a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree for graduates. 





W. F. GOODWIN MEMORIAL 





New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
Voices Its Regret at Passing of 
Fine Local Agent 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers at its monthly meeting last week 
adopted the following memorial on the 
late Warren F. Goodwin of Hall & Hen- 
shaw, presented by a committee consist- 
ing of Willard S. Brown, chairman; 
James J. Hoey and Archibald J. Smith: 

“Resolved: The members of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters desire 
to express their deep regret in the loss 
of their old friend and associate, War- 
ren F. Goodwin, who died on October 
15, 1931. 


“Warren F. Goodwin was engaged in 
the business of insurance for almost 
three-score years.. His career was an 
honored and an honorable one. For 
many years his activities were in a man- 
agerial capacity for the Northern Assur- 
ance Co. and later through the firm of 
Hall & Henshaw as United States man- 
ager of the Union Assurance Society. Of 
late years the firm of Hall & Henshaw, 
of which he was head, was engaged ex- 
clusively in the local agency business, the 
firm holding a very prominent place 
among the New York City agents. 

“Warren F. Goodwin gave liberally of 
his time and thought to the many prob- 
lems of the fire insurance business, serv- 
ing on committees of the various organi- 
zations, ever helpful in suggestions. A 
man of fine integrity and of sound judg- 
ment, which earned him the respect and 
admiration of his associates. 

“The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers desire to make record of their 
full appreciation of Mr. Goodwin as a 
friend and likewise their appreciation 
of his unremitting and unselfish service 
in the fire insurance business during his 
long career.” 





Believe It or Not 
“Only the Dead Are Entitled to Rest” 


lf you are Resting—so is your Business. 


Hard work ++ Intelligent Applica- 


tion + Faith in the FUTURE of your Country and your Insurance Business are 


mandatory—to Progress—these days. 


“You will Reap what you Sow” 


THE HANOVER 





THE FULTON 





Oklahoma Agents 
Ask Oil Embargo 


LOCAL INDUSTRY THREATENED 





Fire and Other Hazards Believed In. 
creased Due to Present Lack 
Of Stabilization 


Agents of all branches of the insurance 
fraternity assembled at the Chamber of 
Commerce dining room at Oklahoma City 
Saturday noon in response to a call from 
the Oklahoma City Chamber, in an effort 


to win their support for an oil embargo 
plan. Interest of the insurance compa- 
nies in the proposed embargo is based on 
cancellation of many loans in Oklahoma 
and other oil producing states due to un- 
favorable conditions in the domestic oil 
industry. 

An executive order from President 
Hoover placing an embargo on foreign 
oil has been requested by the Chamber 
of Commerce board of directors and lead- 
ers of the movement hope similar action 
will be taken by insurance companies 
renresentatives. 

The tenor of the meeting was that the 
most effective way of restoring business 
conditions in the midwest section of the 
country and especially Oklahoma was to 
restore the oil industry to a normal ba- 
sis as oil comprised the biggest source 
of income in the state. An appreciable 
percentage of Oklahoma farms are f- 
nanced by insurance companies, and a big 
percentage of the Oklahoma farmer’s in- 
come came from oil lease or bonus. One 
insurance company alone is said to own 
400 farms in the state at the present time. 

The entire assembled body of insurance 
men passed a resolution endorsing the 
efforts of the Chamber of Commerce in 
this matter and as favoring an embargo 
on all oil imported from foreign coun- 
tries, based upon the figures and statis- 
tics presented by Wirt Franklin, promi- 
nent oil operator. 








REINSURES MISS. BUSINESS 

The La Salle Fire of New Orleans has 
reinsured its outstanding liability in Mis- 
sissippi in the North British & Mercan- 
tile. This business includes the unex- 
pired risks of the Bankers & Merchants 
Fire of Jackson: which the La Salle re- 
insured a few months ago and also the 
policies of the Bankers & Merchants 
Underwriters of the La Salle. W. 6. 
Sours will continue as general agent in 
Mississippi for the North British group 
and will assist the agents of the La Salle. 





DEATH OF JAMES HORAN 

James Horan, 65 year old fire insur- 
ance adjuster and a former fireman, col- 
lapsed and died while watching an ex 
citing fire in the old Lowry Hotel m 
Brooklyn this week. Mr. Horan gave 
up his job as fireman twelve years ag0 
and since then has been an adjuster. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL 


$13,036,735 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$19,355,569 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $73,088,808 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York . Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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‘Demonstration or “How to Sell 
FUR COAT INSURANCE 





F the fur coats of your clients sneak away, advise them to be nonchalant |} 
Tell them to light a cigarette! Tell them anything you choose. For they do 
not have to worry IF — 


If, obviously, you have sold them a Fur Coat Floater. This is the “Coming Out 
Season” for furs, and once they are out, they certainly go places. Sometimes it 
is to places from whence they never return. 


Now’s your chance! Sell your clients and prospects before their valuable furs 
walk away or are damaged or destroyed. If you are interested, we will be glad 
to send you a copy of a recent selling broadside on the coverage just published. 
Write for it. 


wT 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE “COMPANIES 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1849 Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 





Harding & Lininger, Mgrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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Deal Diccet With Women Advice 
To Agents Selling Fur Floaters 


Boston and Old Colony Companies Contend That As Women 
Own and Wear Most Furs They Are the Ones To Be 
Appealed To in Selling Campaigns 


Fur floater insurance is one of the fea- 
tures of the fall season in agents’ selling 
campaigns, and the Boston and Old Col- 
ony companies, through their monthly 
publication The Accelerator, are giving 
their producers some mighty good sales 
tips. Raymond C. Dreher, editor of the 
magazine, outlines an effective drive for 
business through direct appeals to women 
owners of furs in the following article: 

Success in business today is not due to 
chance. It is the result of a careful study 
of all conditions, a carefully laid plan 
based on these conditions, and, most im- 
portant of all, sticking to the plan and 
carrying it through to completion. 

In planning a campaign for fur floater 
insurance consideration must be given to 
several things before a definite plan of 
action can be mapped out. 

First of all, this is the season to push 
fur floater insurance. New coats are be- 
ing purchased for wear and are in the 
possession of the owners. Fall football 
games are here. They are chilly affairs 
and the late afternoon winds are apt to 
be biting. Furs which have been in stor- 
age or have been renovated are being 
delivered to their owners. These furs 
need complete coverage so that they may 
be worn without unnecessary worry on 
the part of their owners. 


Prepare Sound Mailing List 


The first and most important step in 
a fur floater insurance campaign is the 
preparation of a sound mailing list. Be- 
gin with a list of the wives of old policy- 
holders. These are the backbone of 
every insurance agency. Go through the 
files and select the names of those who 
would be acceptable prospects for this 
line. The enlargement of this list is an 
easy matter. The agent knows his 
neighborhood, and by choosing the best 
streets in the residential sections and 
using the city street directory he can 
compile a list of selected prospects, all 
of whom undoubtedly possess fur coats 
or fur pieces of value. It is a known 
fact that 90% of the women—wives of 
men who own their own homes and au- 
tomobiles—now own fur coats which are 
insurable. 

With this mailing list Wwe want to reach 
the woman of the house. She is the one 
who owns the fur coat, not the husband. 
She is the one who would suffer from 
its loss. Her interest in clothes, home 
furnishings and the like is keener than 
her husband’s, and her influence creates 
many a sale. Thus, if she suggests fur 
floater insurance to her husband and 
shows sufficient interest in it he will 
order a policy. 

You will find nearly every woman in- 
terested in this type of insurance be- 
cause she wants her furs, in which she 
takes such pride, to be protected in case 
of loss, theft or accident. It is she who 
spent days, maybe weeks, looking around 
and appraising the furs in various furrier 
shops before she finally selected the coat 
she wanted as her own. In cases where 
the coat could not be replaced readily 
for financial reasons, it is she who would 
have to go without a fur coat or wear 
one which is inferior to the one she now 
has. 





Newspaper Advertising Not the Medium 

Newspaper advertising will not answer 
in the case of fur floater insurance. Fur 
insurance is something which is sold to 
a selected group—those whose responsi- 
bility is known. Therefore a group with- 
in a group will have to be reached and 
this is best done by direct-by-mail. Many 
of the names on your mailing list are the 
wives of customers. This fact should be 
mentioned in your letter. It will go far 


toward establishing confidence in your 
agency and what you have to sell. 

The average housewife receives far 
less mail than her husband and will read 
all which she receives. She is somewhat 
adverse to solicitors whom she does not 
know. Direct-by-mail will pave the way 
for the solicitor as it serves as an in- 
troduction. She will have confidence in 
the solicitor of an agency whose corre- 
spondence she has received. 

Your one problem in direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising is to create confidence in the 
mind of the prospect. Good stationery 
and individually typewritten letters will 
help. Another great aid in establishing 
confidence is the use of a plain, square, 
white envelope without a corner card 
crying “This letter is about insurance” 
even before the envelope is opened. The 
envelope should be addressed in long- 
hand and be sealed with bright red seal- 
ing wax. This will arouse the prospect’s 
curiosity and establish interest before 
the letter is read. The following letters 
will help build up the prospect’s confi- 
dence in your agency and make it easy 
for your solicitor to make an appoint- 
ment. The first one is for the wives of 
those already on your books and the 
second for new prospects. 

Some Sample Letters 
Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Your husband is one of our customers. 
While we are anxious to help him with 
all his insurance problems there is one 
service which will interest you. 

The enclosed folder, “Your Furs,” ex- 
plains how your furs may be protected 
from loss or damage and how little this 
protection costs. 

Mail us the card which is part of the 
folder and we will make an appointment 
to tell you and Mr. Doe more about it 
some evening soon. Sincerely, 

Signed 





Dear Mrs. Doe: 

We have some news for you which we 
are sending only to a selected few. 

It is about your fur coat. You want to 
protect it from all danger. There is no 
need to worry about wearing it on the 
streets, to football games, hotels and res- 
taurants. You can wear it daily and still 
feel as safe as though it were locked in 
a vault. 

Read “Your Furs.” It will tell you 
how. If you will mail us the postal card, 
which is part of the folder, we will make 
an appointment to discuss this important 
matter with you and your husband some 
evening soon and be glad of the oppor- 
tunity. Sincerely, 

Signed 
wait until the return card has 








Don’t 


‘surance. 


been sent in. Telephone to Mrs. Doe 
sometime early in ‘the afternoon, when 
she will have finished with her house- 
hold duties and before she goes out, and 
make an appointment to see her and her 
husband early some evening. Wanting 
to discuss fur floater insurance with her 
husband will help you a lot. in 
When you call be able to discuss the 
policy and its advantages without hesi- 
tation. Build up Mrs. Doe’s desires by 
mentioning the name of some one in her 


‘neighborhood whom she probably knows 


and who has this coverage. The average 
woman likes to feel that she is an es- 
pecially selected prospect. Tell her that 
not every woman can buy fur floater in- 
Then tell her why—the moral 
hazard which plays so important a part 
in this form of insurance. Then, more 
than ever, she will want fur floatet in- 
surance. Flatter her husband by ad- 
dressing many of your remarks to him. 
Insinuate that you know that he will do 
as his wife wishes in the matter. Then 
graphically point out the advantages of 
fur floater insurance to his wife. 

Women buy anything for two impor- 
tant reasons—“beauty” and to “save.” 
Both of these apply to the sale of fur 
floater insurance—the first because such 
insurance preserves beauty, and the sec- 
ond because it prevents a drain on the 
bank account. Do not be too insistent. 
They may want to think it over for a 
day or so. If such is the case, be sure 
that they fully understand the coverage 
and then get in touch with them at the 
end of the specified time. It will get the 
business. 


Provinces Upheld 


(Continued from Page 1) 





case commenced in 1926, Mr. Price en- 
tered an action as attorney general for 
Ontario against the attorney general for 
Canada for a declaration that the Domin- 
ion Insurnce Act was ultra vires. Mr. 
Justice Garrow gave the provinces a vic- 
tory in this case by his judgment deliv- 
ered last June. Meanwhile the Quebec 
government raised similar issues on a 
reference to the Quebec courts and it is 
upon the appeal in this Quebec refer- 
ence that the present decision is render- 
ed. The province of Ontario intervened in 
the Quebec case before the Privy Coun- 
cil and was represented by W. N. Tilley, 
K.C., and R. Leighton Foster. Presum- 
ably the Ontario case now on appeal to 
the Appelate Division will not now be 
proceeded with in view of this sweep- 
ing decision of the Privy Council. 

When the last Ontario case was 
launched in March, 1929, Mr. Price hand- 
ed the following statement to the press 
to explain the reason for the action, the 
issues involved, and what was sought to 
be accomplished: 

“The conflict of jurisdiction between 
the Dominion and the Provinces over in- 
surance legislation and regulation of the 
business of insurance grows more com- 
plex and difficult year by year. Although 
the difference has been apparent since 
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Confederation and first came before the 
Privy -Council in England as early as 
1881, all efforts so far to secure a con. 
clusive decision have failed. Meanwhile 
ministers and government officials 
charged. with the administration of pro- 
vincial insurance departments are faced 
with difficulties. 

“Moreover, the whole insurance frater- 
nity whether proponents of Federal or 
Provincial supervision, seem to agree that 
it is in the best interests of the business 
that the question of jurisdiction should 
be settled, once and for all. It is the 
hope of the government that this action 
will so result. 

Previous Attempts at Settlement 


“Repeated attempts have been made 
by the several provincial authorities to 
have the question of insurance jurisdic. 
tion determined inside and outside the 
courts. The Privy Council in 1916 and 
again in 1924 delivered decisions which 
seemed to settle the matter involved in 
favor of the provinces, but the Federal 
authorities, while apparently thinking 
otherwise, have made no move. 

“Three years ago this government re- 
ferred the matter to the Supreme Court 
of Ontario on a reference in the expec- 
tation that the case would reach _ the 
Privy Council and so result in a final de- 
cision. The Dominion was notified, but 
declined to be represented. Ontario 
thereupon engaged special counsel, nomi- 
nated by the Court to argue the Domin- 
ion case and paid his fee. Judgment was 
finally delivered in favor of the provin- 
cial contention, holding the key licensing 
sections of the Dominion Insurance Act 
ultra vires. 


No Action at Ottawa 


“The Federal authorities entered n 
appeal. At the Interprovincial Confer- 
ence in Ottawa in June, 1924, the matter 
was fully discussed and a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted calling upon the 
Dominion to either repeal its legislation 
or, in the alternative, take immediate 
steps to appeal the decision of the On- 
tario courts to the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council. This resolution was 
subsequently presented to the Dominion 
Government, but no action or public an- 
nouncement of policy was made. 

“A year ago last September the Prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec licensed up- 
ward of thirty foreign companies to cat- 
ry on business within their several lin- 
its, notwithstanding the prohibition com 
tained in the Dominion Insurance Act. 
No prosecutions or other proceedings 
followed this joint action by the two 
Provinces, and those companies have cat- 
ried on business in Canada without in- 
terference by the Federal authurities for 
the past eighteen months. It is in these 
circumstances that the present action has 
been launched.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Insurance Agents 
was held on Wednesday at Manchester. 
There was a golf tournament in the 
morning followed by the business session 
in the afternoon. President Archie B. 
Gile of Hanover presided. Charles W. 
Varney, national councillor from New 
Hampshire, reported the National Ass°- 
ciation convention at Los Angeles. W. 
W. Jump, claim manager of the Century 
Indemnity, spoke on the problems of 4 
claim department in the afternoon and 
at the banquet in the evening Insurance 
Commissioner John E. Sullivan spoke. 





PENN POND BANQUET NOV. 2. 

The Penn Pond of the Blue Goose wi! 
hold a gala meeting at the Penn A thletit 
Club in Philadelphia on next Monday 
evening, November 2. Walter A. Munm' 
is chairman of the committee on arrange 
ments at this anniversary banquet. Nev 
officers who will be elected earlier 
Monday will be installed that evening: 





FIREBUGS ON BRITISH FARMS. 

There has recently been an epidem 
of haystack incendiarism throughout the 
farming districts of southern Englané 
Scores of haystacks have been fired a 
‘thousands of dollars damage done. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 


The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way hetter and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so”. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


GRATZ, Presid at GAY Cr tumtin Board 
HENRY M ATZ, President . Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER. Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President tae 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


- NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
CHARHIN KAY na ibe A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


CHAS 4 MEAT OHIN KAY, View Preident A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Presiden 
. H. YUNKER, President » Vice-President . H. ™ t 
- ‘ WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


a 2 re eet vane J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pr 
SCOFIELD ROWE. President H. S. LANDERS. Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counse . $. WM. . Vice-Pres, . ¢. , Vice-Pres. 
Fee RTUNT, ViccPres. “| 8. K MCCLURE: Vice-Pres” JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres, - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres, WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pree, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


wy iCosseal + eae VAN WINKLE, Vice-Presid E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-P 
, ident H.S. LAN ; . & Gen’! nse’ . . Vice-President 3 . Vice-President 
C. W. PRICE EE AR, Ore cet Te renee OTe LATER, Vine eahbens WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President — 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill, N - Sie oar San Francisco, California 
: H. A. CLARK, Manager ewark, New Jersey €0 Samene Suen 


: sate ary CANADIAN, DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 


JAMES SMITH © FRED. W. SULLIVAR MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd, Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. IL CATCHEL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








L. P. Matthews, state agent of the Na- 
tional Ben Franklin for the Eastern de- 
partment, who recently celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary in the insurance bus- 
iness, writes me as follows after reading 
my remarks about the old-time special 
agents who used to wear high hats while 
visiting local agents and making inspec- 
tions of risks: 

“T can go you ten years better on the 
high hats. Away back in the early eigh- 
ties old Al Burtwell, the surveyor for 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, sat 
next to me. He came in every day with 
his highly polished Knox hat and frock 
coat, as did E. O. Weeks, special agent 
for Pennsylvania and afterwards vice- 
president of the Aetna; A. C. Adams, 
special agent for New England and later 
secretary of the Actna; G. A. Furness, 
special agent for New York; Charlie 
Hawes, special agent for New Jersey, and 
old man Churchill, special agent for Vir- 


ginia and some other Southern states. 
One ‘special agent went through build- 
ings from cellar to garret in the dry 
goods district with h‘s high hat and 
never put a dent in it.” 
How was that possible? 
* * * 
lil-Timed Laughs 
It is a very human trait to make fun 
of or laugh at things that are unusual 
or strange to us, not because they are 
unusual or strange in themselves, but 


often because we are ignorant and don't 
understand them, either because we lack 
the necessary knowledge or education or 
we haven’t the attitude of mind to in- 
vestigate’ matters. Therefore we treat 
them as a joke, the easiest avenue of 
escape, to hide our ignorance and pro- 
vincialism. It is New York City “Main 
Street attitude.” 

| refer especially to the attitude of col- 
umnists and editors of our metropolitan 
press—who ought to know better—in 
poking fun at unfamiliar place names in 
the state of New York and other states 
or countries. Just because these names 
appear or sound funny to some of these 
writers it does not make them so but 
makes the New York traveling man un- 
popular of late. 

Whenever they want to appear funny 
they harp on such names as Canajoharie, 
Painted Post or Horse-heads, for in- 
stance. 

a 
Canajoharie 

(1) Canajoharie, now famous as 
“Beech-Nut Town,” is a beautiful ‘and 
prosperous place in the Mohawk Valley 
about half way between Albany and 
Utica. It was settled by the (German) 
Palatines from the lower Rhine Valley 
in the early 1700’s and this stock of 
hardy pioneers produced such men as 
General Herkimer, the Revolutionary 
hero; Michael Hirlegas, first treasurer of 
the United States and the friend of Gen- 
eral Washington (whose portrait is still 
displayed on some of our gold ten or 


twenty dollar bills). Canajoharie is the 
birthplace and home of the Arkells, one 
of whom was the founder of “Judge,” 
which was a great power in the late 
eighties and early nineties. The political 
cartoons by its famous cartoonists like 
Gillam and others are now long forgot- 
ten. Canajoharie also produced Wagner, 
who “invented” the first parlor and 
sleeping car, preceding the Pullmans. 
The name “Canajoharie” is an Indian 
word, meaning roughly the equivalent 
of the English “Pot-hole,” which is the 
word used throughout the Mohawk Val- 
ley and the river sections to describe the 
large or small holes one finds in the 
river rock beds, which were created by 
the ceaseless grinding of small stones in- 
to the solid rock for countless ages. They 
look like well holes. Some are very 
small and others are large enough for 
several men to stand in and to be hidden 
from view. They abound on the banks 
of the Mohawk River at Little Falls, 
where the river forced its way through 
the ancient rock, forming the gap which 
later made the Erie Canal possible and 
gave New York City its start over other 
Eastern cities. 
Canajoharie Canajo- 


Creek traverses 


harie village, forming a beautiful gorge, 
and is full of “canajoharies” or “pot- 
holes,” therefore its name. 


* * * 
Painted Post and Horseheads 
(2) Painted Post, N. Y., not far from 
Elmira, on the Chemung River (which 
passes into the Susquehanna River later 
on), was so called because a painted post, 
set up by the pioneers, marked the trail 


to the west, an entirely historical and 
logical name to apply to the thriving 
village that followed. 

(3) Horseheads, N. Y., between FI- 


mira and Watkins Glen, so called be- 
cause a large pile of horses’ s!-eletons 
was heaped there.at one time. This be- 


came a landmark and guide to the early 
settlers, and so on and so on. 

Along these same lines I remember 
reading an article in the Albany “Knick- 
erbocker Press” a few vears ago. in 
which it was mildly urged that the Ca- 
nadians change the name of the Sas- 
katchewan River and the Province of 
Saskatchewan, because to the writer’s 
ill-formed mind, the name seemed silly. 
He did not know that this river, stretch- 
ing physically, though not by name, from 
Hudson Bay to the Rockies, traversing 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta to the Rockies, had 
played a similar role to our Missouri 
River in the early history of the ex- 
ploration and settling of what is now the 
greatest wheat raising section in the 
world. The Saskatchewan is one of the 
big rivers of the world. 

* ok Ok 
My Father Is Now Over 90 

My father, who was ninety years old 
on July 1 this year and is still hale and 
hearty at plus ninety years, has devel- 


oped a system of philosophy suited to his 
long and active life. He came over, not 
in an immigrant ship, as most Americans 
think immigrants must to conform to 
tradition, but in one of his brother’s mer- 
chant vessels, and he did not come over 
because he was poor, but as an educated 
young man to work for his brother in 
New York, who was a leading importer 
and exporter. 


Father later became a member of the 
old New York Gold Board (when gold 
was bought and sold to pay foreign ac- 
counts, before our Government resumed 
specie payment), and then of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He came over as 
a Danish subject in 1854, when about 
thirteen years old, and his father had 
been Minister of State under the Dan- 
ish king, with the title of “knight.” 

There is a small village in Schleswig- 
Holstein today called “Hornbostel,” 
which is all that is left of a grant of land 
which was made to my ancestors by 
Charles the Great after he subjugated 
the Saxons about 800 A. D. This 
“realm” or “estate” was granted to the 
first von Hornbostel in fee simple, or 
“allodiadally,” which was unusual at that 
time as all lands were then granted “ba- 
ronially.” _That is, they were subject to 
tribute or help required by the overlord. 
In our case we were sole owners, with- 
out having to pay tribute or taxes. This 
is all a long time ago—to be exact, just 
1,131 years ago—and is still preserved in 
our records. 

Father made and lost several fortunes. 
At one time in 1887 he was rated at 
about $500,000, which was a good deal of 
money. After he had lost a lot of mon- 
ey, a couple of hundred thousand or so, 
I remember his quoting to me a few 
verses from some famous poet as follows: 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 

= saddest are these: it might have 

een. 


He was then referring to what he 
might have been if the market had been 
otherwise. Later he made another for- 
tune, was not wise enough to stop, and 
failed in 1891. This was the time I had 
to leave college and go to work. Years 
have passed since then, and he has add- 
ed to the above lines as follows: 

of 3ut, it might have been a damn sight 
worse.’ 
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CHINESE FLOOD LOSSES 





Insurance Losses Estimated at About | 
$500,000; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co. Property Damaged : 

Insurance companies carrying flood | 
risks in the Wuhan area of China will 
pay out more than $500,000 as a result 
of the Hankow floods late this summer, 
according to estimates recently received. 
The heaviest insured loss was caused by 
the collapse of one warehouse of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries,» Ltd., in 
which huge quantities of sulphate of am- 
monia were stored. This single loss alone 
is estimated at about $200,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance under a special flood 
risk policy. 

The heaviest flood insurance losses in 
Shanghai were suffered by the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., and Alex. Ross & 
Co. The former’s insurance was carried 
in offices in China while the latter’s was 
placed in London. After the floods re- 
ceded there was a big demand for this 
type of insurance to guard against fu- 
ture risings of the inland waterways, es- 
pecially during the high tide period of 
the year. 
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fairness in loss adjustments—promptness of settlements— these, 
no less than the Queen’s sound resources, have earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the insuring public as well as the good 
will of agents. Although the Queen has paid out over one hun- 


dred and five million dollars net losses, no catastrophe has ever 
affected the Queen’s ability to settle every claim fairly—equitably. 
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Court Sustains Oral 
Contract of an Agent 


KENTUCKY COURT _ DECISION 








Holds Company Cannot Deny Liability 
Because of Delay as Long as Inten- 
tion of Coverage Was Clear 





The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has 
held that a local agent’s authority to 
make an oral contract to substitute one 
policy for another cannot be upset be- 
cause there was a slight delay in issuing 
the second written policy. This was the 
case of the Grayson County State Bank 
against the Henry Clay Fire, the insur- 
ance company appealing from a judg- 
ment in a lower court in favor of the 
assured. 

The contentions of the company were 
that the particular agent was not author- 
ized to bind the company by an oral con- 
tract under the circumstances shown, and 
that an oral contract of insurance, in any 
event, must be limited to a brief period 
necessary to complete the preparation 
and issuance of a formal policy. 

The property involved was regularly 
insured by the defendant company 
through the same local agent. The own- 
er who had procured the original insur- 
ance subsequently conveyed the property 
to the plaintiff. It was desired to have 
the insurance transferred to the new 
owner, which required merely the con- 
sent of the company. The court held 
that the local agent was competent to 
act in that matter; that it was within the 
scope of his agency, both actual and ap- 
parent. 

If the agent had assented to the trans- 
fer of the policy, the court said, no doubt 
could arise as to the efficacy of his act. 
But, instead of doing what was request- 
ed for the continued protection of the 
insured property, the agent suggested 
that a new policy be substituted for the 
old one, and agreed during the interim 
to continue the protection. Certainly no 
doubt could arise as to the validity of 
such an arrangement. The court said 
that the evidence was much _ stronger 
than is usual in such cases and was very 
clear that the agents of the bank (the 
plaintiff) and the agent of the company 
agreed upon the subject-matter, the risk 
insured against, the amount of the insur- 
ance, the rate of premium, the duration 
of the risk, and the identity of the par- 
ties. 

Court Sustains Agent’s Authority 

This agent’s authority, the court said, 
was co-extensive with the subject-matter 
intrusted to his care, and his knowledge 
concerning facts material to the business 
he was conducting was the knowledge 
of the company, in the absence of known 
restrictions communicated to the party 
with whom he dealt. He had procured 
the very policy then in force upon the 
property, and it was desired by both par- 
ties to maintain it in force. The appar- 
ent scope of the agency, it was said, 
could be deduced from the nature and 
purpose of the business, as well as the 
course of conduct. 

The court did not find it necessary to 
discuss the nature of an oral contract of 
insurance as an original proposition, since 

the one involved was based upon the 
transfer of an existing valid contract. 

The chief point in dispute seems to 
have been as to the delay in making the 
change of the policy. The court said: 

“The fact that a delay was encount- 
ered in effectuating the change of the 
policy is not enough to defeat the oral 
contract, if the delay was brought about 
by the acts of the agent. The testimony 
for the appellee [the bank] was clear to 
the effect that it was lulled into a sense 
of security by the assurances of the 
agent, and the delay in the issuance of 
the policy was for the convenience of 
the agent. The agent denied that the 


delay was his fault, and testified to the 
effect that the appellee brought about 
the delay, notwithstanding his urgent ef- 
forts to bring the matter to a conclusion. 


Matter of Delay Not Submitted to Jury 


“No request was made to have that 
issue submitted to the jury, and, in the 


absence of such a request, the finding in 
favor of the bank on the main issue may 
be treated as establishing that the agree- 
ment was as claimed by the bank. Doubt- 
less upon seasonable request the court 
would have submitted to the jury wheth- 
er the delay to consummate the transfer 
was for an unreasonable length of time, 
or caused by the neglect of the bank, 
but on this record that question need 
not be decided. 

“Here the contract was made to keep 
the insurance in force until the new pol- 
icy was delivered, and the delay in de- 
livery of the new policy was not shown 
to have been the fault of the insured. 
Hence the court did not err in holding 
that the contract was valid. 

“The judgment is affirmed.” 





LICENSED IN CALIFORNIA 
The All States Insurance Co., Sears, 
Roebuck carrier, has been licensed in 
California. 


You cannot possibly know 
that your client is insured 
in accord with values of 
today, and that he has all 
the most necessary coverages 
unless you take a friendly 
interest in his needs... 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 
tal Indemnity companies. . . 


SEVEN HELD ON ARSON CHARGE 





Arrested in New Jersey and New York 
For Long Series of Fires; National 
Board Held Investigation 

Six men were arrested in Passaic, N. 
J., late last week and one was held in 
Suffern, N. Y., for extradition to New 
Jersey in connection with a series of fires 


during the last year which are said to be 
the results of incendiaries. The arrests 
followed a long investigation by the ar- 
son division inspectors of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters who were 
put on the case after five suspicious fires 
had occurred in Passaic County following 
numerous others throughout the county. 

The seven men arrested were the fol- 
lowing: Michael Perosi, 30 years old, of 
Suffern; Arthur Mannello, 40, of Pater- 
son; Anthony Reda, 38, of West Pater- 
son; Floyd Vine, 31, of ‘Totowa; Harry 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





Silverman, 39; Peter Nachere, 26, and 
James Marine, 40, all of Jersey City. Sil- 
verman is an insurance adjuster. Accord- 
ing to the authorities the alleged arson 
ring had what was known as a contact 
man whose job was to get in touch with 
those who wanted fires for one reason 
or another. It is charged that pig blad- 
ders filled with a highly inflammable 
liquid were used in setting the fires. The 
touch-off man would set off fuses leading 
to the bladders when the assureds were 
conveniently away and the bladders 
would be destroyed in the ensuing fire, 
thus destroying evidences of arson. Most 
of the fires were reported “cause un- 
known.” 





DANZIG BEING IMPROVED 
The city of Danzig is busily engaged 
improving harbor and warehouse facili- 
ties in order to compete with the new 
Polish harbor at Godingen. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE | 








Currency Policies 
Increase in England 


FOREIGNERS WARY OF POUND 





British Writer Suggests Leaving Premi- 
ums Abroad to Avoid Sales of 
Sterling to Pay Losses 





The daily fluctuations of exchange 
rates since Great Britain went off the 
gold standard have given considerable 
cause for thought to marine underwrit- 
ers. A well thought out article on the 
subject appeared in the Manchester 
Commercial as follows: 

“For marine insurance companies the 
new foreign exchange position creates 
certain difficulties with which ordinary 
traders do not have to contend. For 
instance, every marine policy issued en- 
visages the possibility of a heavy claim 
settlement months or perhaps even 
years after the payment of the premi- 
um. Therefore, by issuing policies in 
foreign currencies underwriters must 
take a very long view of exchange fluc- 
tuations and assume a risk against which 


they have little means of protecting 
themselves. 

“London is so pre-eminently the 
world’s marine insurance market, in 


which a tremendous volume of foreign 
hull and cargo business is directly 
placed, as well as reinsurances of for- 
eign underwriters, that obviously the 
first effects of the depreciation of the 
pound were (a) a stimulated demand by 
foreigners for policies in their own cur- 
rencies, and (b) a rush of orders from 
abroad for additional cover on existing 
sterling policies which had depreciated 
in value with the pound. 


Premiums and Losses to Increase 


“So far as premium income is con- 
cerned, the reduction of the value of the 
pound by about 25% means a rateable in- 
crease of premium for British underwrit- 
ers from most of their foreign business 
automatically by the conversion of cur- 
rencies into sterling. On the other hand, 
claims settlements on foreign business 
will similarly be enhanced and, as Lon- 
don for years has accepted a very large 
proportion of foreign hull business, the 
claims on which may be expected to con- 
tinue to be presented for some years to 
come, this aspect of the exchange move- 
ment is not too bright. 

“It is understood in this connection 
that underwriters are endeavoring to 
evolve a scheme whereby the premiums 
on their foreign business can be paid 
into deposit accounts abroad instead of 

eing remitted to London. Claims on 
currency policies could then be collected 
from the banks holding these deposits, 
thereby obviating the necessity of Brit- 
ish sterling to meet heavy claims on for- 
eign account, as they have had to do 
recently, 

“If London is to maintain its suprem- 
acy aud continue to enjoy the custom of 
the world in the provision of marine in- 
surance facilities it must not fail to meet 
the greatly enhanced demand from 
abroad for policies in the currency of 
the country whence the business origi- 
nates. This warning appears necessary 
because there are still a few underwriters 
short-sighted enough to insist that the 
sterling policy is good enough for the 
foreigner who must perforce come to 

ondon for his marine insurance. 

. ‘Currency policies, it is true, were only 
'ssued in London on any large scale after 
the war, but even when we returned to 
the gold standard in 1925 foreign as- 
sured who had become accustomed to 
currency policies showed a marked dis- 
Inclination to accept sterling policies. 

et who can blame the underwriter who 
tefuses to bear the risk of the exchange 

Uctuations involved when accepting in- 
Surances in foreign currencies ?” 





Severe Competition 
For U. S. Reinsurance 


RAP SOME BRITISH BROKERS 








Complaint Made That Brokers Without 
Direct Authority Are Tying 
Up Large Lines 





Complaints are being made in the 
British marine insurance market about 
brokers signing up lines with companies 
and at Lloyd’s for reinsurance on Amer- 
ican hulls and machinery before getting 
specific orders for definite amounts of 
coverage. As a result other brokers find 
the market filled when they try to dis- 
tribute some of the business. <A letter 
signed by “R. R. D.” was published re- 
cently in the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce on this subject and is given here 
as follows: 

“Sir :—On quite a number of occasions 
reinsurance orders on the hull and ma- 
chinery of various fleets have been sent 
to the London market from America. But 
the efforts of the brokers handling the 
orders have been greatly impeded by 
reason of the fact that other brokers 
have taken all the available market on 
their slip, irrespective of the actual 
amount they had to cover, thus necessi- 
tating a material reduction in underwrit- 
ers’ individual lines when the risks were 
closed. 

“Such a practice must necessarily re- 
sult in the loss of a substantial amount 
of reinsurance business to the market, 
because what has been the experience of 
American companies has also probably 
been experienced by continental com- 
panies. Of course, the reason for it is 
the present day competition and scram- 
ble for business, but this is indeed a very 
lame excuse and, ethically, is absolutely 
no defense. 

“Tt is high time that some sort of con- 
trol be exercised. The ideal way, of 
course, would be for the brokers them- 
selves to put their houses in order, but, 
failing this, it would seem entirely pos- 
sible for underwriters to control the 
practice by making inquiry at the time 
the business is offered them. There is 
another way which might be adopted, 
and that is for underwriters to insist 
upon a broker of record letter. This, 
however, is not particularly appealing; it 
contains a suggestion of the almost com- 
plete disappearance of that good faith 
which has supposedly heretofore existed 
between brokers and underwriters. 

“Yours, etc., Na RES 





ITALIAN MERGER 


The “Securitas” of Palermo and Rome 
and the “Esperia” of Genua have fused 
under the name of “Securitas-Esperia.” 
The capital of the new company will be 
twelve million lire, nine million paid in. 





NEW AUTO LOCK DEVICE 
Introduced in England and Held To Be 


Successful in Tests; Horn 
Gives Warning 

No one device has yet been universally 
adopted as a preventive of car stealing. 
Steering gear locks, gear lever locks and 
ignition devices have all been evolved 
and tried, but none has yet proved 100% 
efficient. : 

A new device, costing approximately 
$12.50, has now been marketed in the 
United Kingdom. It is of interest be- 
cause it tackles the problem in a new 
way. Broadly, the arrangement is that 
a special lock is installed on the car in 
such a way that it cannot be removed or 
interfered with, while armored electric 
cables are connected with it that pre- 
vent the leads being cut. Nor can any 
of the terminals be tampered with with- 
out giving warning. ; 

The principle of the device is that if 
anyone interferes with the car while it 
is left locked the electric horn is imme- 
diately set in action, thus drawing atten- 
tion to the vehicle. So thorough is the 
device in its application that if a door or 
window is opened, the hood lifted, or 
controls moved the electric horn gives 
warning. The mechanism can also be 
arranged to become effective if the spare 
wheel or luggage at the back of the car 
is removed or, alternatively, if it comes 
loose when the car is in use. 

The device is called the Imposs. It 
embodies an interesting principle and 
one that will become popular if, in prac- 
tice, it is as effective as it is claimed to 
be. The same system is also being ap- 
plied as a fire and burglar alarm for 
garages, etc., in England. 


CHINESE WAR RATES FIRMER 

Marine underwriters in the New York 
market report a slight increase in war 
risk and riot and civil commotion rates 
on shipments to China. This is a re- 
sult naturally of the present friction be- 
tween China and Japan and also of the 
factional troubles in China itself. Of 
late there has been little demand for 
coverage on shipments to Manchuria, the 
center of the current clashes between 
Japanese and Chinese. 








FULTON FIRE MARINE AGENTS 


McDaniel, Cloud & Maeser of New 
York were last week appointed agents 
of the Fulton Fire of New York for 
ocean and inland marine business. The 
appointment was made by the Marine 
Office of America. The agency has rep- 
resented the National Liberty for inland 
marine lines but the growth of business 
necessitated increased facilities. Charles 
I. Thompson is manager of the marine 
department of the agency. 


ISTITUTO’S FOREIGN BUSINESS 


The “Istituto Nazional,” the Italian 
Government insurance institute, has 
placed its foreign business with the con- 
trolled “Praevidentia.” The “Istituto” 
writes chiefly in France and the Balkans. 

The Motor Union has ceded its life 
business to the Royal Exchange. 





APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





MARINE INSTITUTE ELECTS 





J. T. Byrne New President; H. W. Beebe 
and Hawley T. Chester Other Officers; 
Committees Named ° 

The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters 
last week elected the officers as follows: 
president, J. T. Byrne of Talbot, Bird & 
Co. ; vice-president, H. W. Beebe of Car- 
pinter & Baker;  secretary-treasurer, 
Hawley T. Chester of Chubb & Son. 
Standing committees were appointed as 
follows: 

Admission: Walter Wood Parsons, H. 
W. Spicer and J. H. Maloy. 

Forms and Clauses: Douglas F. Cox, 
W. C. Spelman, Hawley T. Chester, 
George Jordon and J. H. Maloy. 

Legislation: Douglas F. Cox, Hendon 
Chubb, John T. Byrne, William R. 
Hedge, William H. McGee, M. W. Mor- 
ron and H. H. Reed. 

Relations with Carriers: J. S. Gilbert- 
son, J. F. Purcell, S. D. McComb, G. B. 
Ogden and H. H. Reed. 





SWEDISH PREMIUM INCOME 





Automobile Lines Only Ones to Show 
Gain in 1930 Over 1929; Others 
Remained Stationary 

“Assurans,” a well known insurance 
paper of Stockholm, Sweden, publishes 
the following figures about the premium 
income for 1930: 

Fourteen companies writing marine 
business collected Crowns 38,236,665 
against 38,101,216 in 1929, of which 27,- 
422,043 and 28,649,181 respectively re- 
sulted from the direct domestic busi- 
ness. Thirty-nine fire companies ob- 
tained 84,039,275 against 83,150,087 in 
1929. The respective figures for direct 
domestic business were 41,098,426 and 
40,867,073. Accident and sickness insur- 
ance was written by twenty companies 
against seventeen in 1929 and the figures 
are 10,253,652 against 9,577,301 in 1929. 
Liability insurance (twenty-two compan- 
ies in 1930 and 1929) resulted in 3,181,382 
and 2,856,262 respectively. Automobile 
insurance written by twenty-four com- 
panies brought in 1930 26,417,375 and in 
1929 Crowns 20,325,007. It will be seen 
from these figures that a substantial in- 
crease over 1929 was obtained only in 
the automobile branch, while the leading 
branches, life and fire, remained prac- 
tically stationary. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN RESULTS 

The situation of marine insurance in 
Czechoslovakia is even worse than last 
year. The effects of the international 
economic crisis, the customs war with 
Hungary and a bad harvest through a 
large part of the republic have resulted 
in a reduction of premium income, esti- 
mated from 20% to 25% of last year’s 
income. Marine business in Czechoslo- 
vakia contributes only 4% to the total 
premium income, exclusive of life busi- 
ness, as against 20% in Germany, and 
this small volume of business makes it 
difficult to introduce measures for its 
improvement. High water and several 
catastrophes brought about many delays 
and great deterioration of vessels en- 
gaged in the traffic, and vessels had to 
be laid up for much longer periods than 
is usual. 





“FAVAG” DIRECTORS TRIED 


It is known that several British insur- 
ance companies were interested in the 
affairs of the great Frankfurt insurance 
concern, the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Versicherung A. G. (known as the Fa- 
vag), the sensational collapse of which, 
in August, 1929, startled the insurance 
world. The trial opened recently in the 
criminal section of the State Court at 
Frankfort. 





COSMOPOLITAN CAPITAL CUT 

The stockholders of the Cosmopolitan 
Fire of New York recently approved 
the resolution to reduce the capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $200,000. This is sub- 
ject to the approval of the New York 
Insurance Department. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











J. A. Beha Discourages 
False Rumor Spreading 


HARMFUL TO THE _ BUSINESS 
Constructive Rather Than Destructive 
Conversation About Companies Urged 
By Bureau General Manager 





Because the insurance fraternity, 
whether it be William Street, New York, 
or La Salle Street, Chicago, has had 
more than its share of rumors affecting 
the financial stability of companies and 
the ability of individuals connected with 
the companies, reaching a point recently 
where long-established companies have 
come in for as much discussion at the 
hands of rumor-spreaders as the newer 
organizations, James A. Beha, general 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, has been 
prompted this week to issue a statement 
to The Eastern Underwriter in which he 
declares that these unhealthy, destructive 
rumors are not only damaging to the 
companies and individuals who are sub- 
jects of such gossip but to the entire 
business of insurance. His strong feeling 
is that intelligent people are too often 
prone to give credence to statements 
which are obviously rumors; hence the 
possibilities for harm from “loose talk.” 
He has the following to say: 


Gossip Prompted by the Depression 


“For many months past the depression 
has been the chief topic of conversation 
among people everywhere whether at 
work or play. In fact, discussion of this 
subject whether in the form of general 
observations or tales of our own hard 
luck and that of our friends has become 
almost an obsession with mest people. It 
is, I suppose, only natural that some of 
those connected with the insurance busi- 
ness—those persons gifted with more 
imagination than feeling for accuracy— 
should satisfy their appetite for gossip 
about the depression by discussing fan- 
cied ills of the insurance business. I 
suppose most of this gossip like other 
talk about the depression is not meant 
to be harmful but when passed along too 
freely it is bound to reach the ears of 
some gullible people who will take it at 
its face value and pass on to the next 
person in exaggerated form as fact. The 
majority of people do not appreciate the 
truth of the old proverb, ‘Hearsay is half 
lies.” Intelligent people often give cre- 
dence to statements which are obviously 
rumors. Hence, the possibilities for harm 
from ‘loose talk.’ In common with other 
financial institutions, the drastic drop in 
security values has affected the surpluses 
of the insurance companies. Underwrit- 
ing losses on some classes of business 
have been severe. But it does not follow 
that scare stories should be circulated 
about the ability of the companies to 
carry on, 

Urges Constructive Attitude 

“For the maintenance of confidence of 
one company in another and of the pub- 
lic in the business as a whole all ‘loose 
talk’ should be definitely discouraged. 
Any person to whom rumors are brought 
has the opportunity for doing his share 


E. E. Robinson Promoted 
In National Bureau 


MADE ITS ACTING SECRETARY 





Will Also Assist James A. Beha in Ac- 
quisition Cost Conference Work; 
with Bureau Since 1921 





E. E. Robinson, who has been auto- 
mobile department manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
since April, 1926, was this 
week promoted to acting secretary of the 
organization, filling the post left vacant 
death of Leslie L. Hall last win- 
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ter. In addition Mr. Robinson will assist 
James A. Beha in his capacity as chair- 
man of the casualty and surety acquisi- 
tion cost conferences. Mr. Robinson’s 
prometion was acted upon at an execu- 
tive committee meeting held shortly be- 
fore The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press. 

Mr. Robinson has been with the Na- 
tional Bureau ever since his graduation 
from Reed College, Portland, Ore., in 
June, 1921. Starting in the actuarial de- 
partment, he later got a taste of statis- 
tical work under the late Marous Melt- 
zer. In October, 1923, he was transferred 
to the automobile department as assist- 
ant to Herbert G. Stellwagen, at that 
time its manager. He did creditable work 
on a number of special jobs, making him- 
self so valuable that when Mr. Stell- 
wagen was promoted in March, 1926, to 
be secretary-treasurer, Mr. Robinson suc- 
ceeded him as automobile manager. Since 
then he has more than demonstrated his 
ability to handle the multiplicity of prob- 
lems in connection with the bureau’s 
automobile rate making. 





TRANSFERRED TO NEWARK 


Allen Knapp, who has been in the New 
York office of the Commercial Casualty, 
has been transferred to the Newark 
branch office of the company as under- 
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Fine Spirit Shown At Gala Annual 
Dinner Of General Brokers’ Ass’n 


Judge Conway and Superintendent Van Schaick in Limelight; 
Samuel D. Macpeak’s Frank Talk; Considering 


National Organization 


Under the skillful chairmanship of 
Judge Albert Conway, former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York, the 
sixth annual dinner of the General Brok- 
ers’ Association of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, Inc., went down in history this 
week as one of the most successful af- 
fairs this progressive organization has 
ever held. The banquet machinery moved 
smoothly, too, under the able direction 
of Arthur Arnow, president, who had a 
flood of last minute details to attend to 
because of the much regretted sickness 
of Bernard E. Frank, dinner committee 
chairman. It was estimated that about 
800 attended the affair, close to forty 
companies having taken special tables. 

Indicative of the good will which ex- 
ists between the General Brokers and 
the Insurance Brokers Association, Wil- 
liam Schiff, president of the latter or- 
ganization, was one of the honored 
guests at the affair and in a short talk 
touched appropriately on the broker’s ac- 
tivity in New York City’s campaign on 
unemployment relief. Mr. Schiff is chair- 
man of the brokers’ committee which has 
been given a $40,000 quota. Another 
visitor who was made thoroughly at 
home was Theodore L. Rogers, presi- 
dent, New York State Agents’ Associa- 
tion, who not only brought greetings 
from his own body but from the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

National Brokers’ Body Proposed 

Keen interest was given to the appeal 
of Arthur J. Gallagher, director, Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of Illinois, that 
the General Brokers’ Association support 
the proposed national organization of in- 
surance brokers. Mr. Gallagher told how 
selling insurance in Chicago had become 
a racket; that several million dollars in 
premiums were going to those outside of 


idea, he said, and he felt that with the 
New York body in line that real prog- 
ress could be made. It was indicated by 
President Arnow that serious considera- 
tion would be given to the proposal. 


Conway and Van Schaick Exchange 
Compliments 


Judge Conway wasted no time in his 
introductions, ever remindful of the fact 
that the radio broadcasting of the 
speeches had to be limited to an hour. 
When he presented George S. Van 
Schaick, present Superintendent of In- 
surance, he predicted that his adminis- 
tration of the important New York post 
would be one of the most successful in 
the history of the Department. Super- 
intendent Van Schaick in turn intimated 
that Judge Conway was slated for higher 
political honors—a judicial promotion to 
the Supreme Court bench. Then, con- 
centrating on his message to the brokers 
which was the main speech of the eve- 
ning, Van Schaick gave them advance 
notice that higher ethical standards were 
going to be insisted upon by the Depart- 
ment; that beginning with 1932 he pro- 
posed that the written examination for 
licenses be amplified not only to elicit in- 
formation as to the applicant but to di- 
rect attention to the theory of the office, 
the pitfalls which beset a broker; also to 
give an idea of the elements which are 
deemed by the Department to enter into 
the question of trustworthiness. Super- 
intendent Van Schaick’s address appears 
on another page of this issue. 


Herman A. Bayern’s Activity 


One of the most active meml«*s o 
the General Brokers’ Association 1 
working up interest in the dinner was 
Herman A. Bayern, its first present. 
He was introduced by Judge Conwiy a§ 
“an idealist, one who loves to serve his 
fellow men and who is always willing : 
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ical cconomist of the highest type,” Mr. 
Bayern swung into his fine talk which is 
in part as follows: 

“Our association came into being be- 
cause the voice of the average insurance 
prokcr had not been heard or considered 
in insurance councils. Our code of ethics 
in terse language pledges our members to 
high standards of honor and integrity, 
and to unswerving loyalty and devotion 
to the trust reposed by our assured; and 
we thank you, Superintendent Van 
Schaick, for your constructive sugges- 
tions regarding our code of ethics. At 
the present time a special committee has 
been working on its revision. We have 
endeavored to exercise our influence for 
the betterment of conditions in which we 
are all vitally interested. We have tried 
to adhere rigidly to the ideals and prin- 
ciples of our organization. Our grievance 
committee has demonstrated its effective- 
ness and used its power wisely for the 
best interests of our profession. 

“We are firm in the conviction that 
anything which really benefits the insti- 
tution of insurance must benefit real in- 
surance brokers. Anything that harms 
insurance must harm insurance brokers. 
Itis a matter of fact, that in this country, 
unless there is apathy, the people do rule. 
Their voice is seldom heard, however, ex- 
cept through associational] groups. That 
the power of such groups is very great 
cannot be denied. We have been and are 
going to continue to exercise such power 
wisely and with unselfish motives. This 
constitutes, in our opinion, one of the 
greatest safeguards to our business. 

“The influence of our group will al- 
ways be exercised for the advantage and 
benefit of the insurance fraternity, and 
not alone for the mere selfish benefit 
of those who happen to be members. 
Much beneficial work remains to be ac- 
complished and it is our purpose to con- 
tinue to work harmoniously with the su- 
perintendent of insurance and his staff in 
all matters which benefit the insuring 
public, as we pledged him when he was 
first appointed.” 


Warm Reception for Macpeak 


Both Judge Conway and the ban- 
queteers were glad to welcome Samuel 
)). Macpeak, third deputy superintendent, 
back to the insurance fraternity after his 
enforced absence because of his health. 
His ability and all-around knowledge of 
the business were highly praised by the 
loastmaster. Mr. Macpeak in his talk 
stresse the administration of the insur- 
ance laws by the several departments of 
surance and the relations of such de- 
partments with insurance brokers’ asso- 
cations. He maintained that the duty 
of the various commissioners of insur- 
ance is partly ministerial and partly dis- 
(retionary, declaring: 

“With respect to the performance of 
those duties in which they exercise their 
discret: n in good faith, the courts will 
Not review their judgment or restrain 
their action, but the discretion they may 
‘xercisc must be a legal discretion and 
Within the limitations of their authority. 

ey can not act arbitrarily or caprici- 
ously or in disregard of the established 


tiles of law, and when they are called 
Pay ’ the courts to answer charges 
at th 


“lat their conduct is illegal, oppressive 
b 'njurious, they should be able to pre- 
rin such facts as will clearly show that 
hey are acting under authority and with- 


rio jurisdiction of their respective of- 
wan the insurance departments of the 
; wend states with the constant change 
* Personnel are not overburdened with 
eeeize of insurance matters must be 
Sig It must also be admitted that 
ede been mistakes in the admin- 
fan = of the insurance laws. It is only 
ata State, however, that in general a 
: Te effort, is made to administer the 
8 ane in an efficient manner and 
ek € substantial benefit of the pub- 
they mS does not always follow that 
pe will adopt a course or pursue a 
od that will accomplish that purpose. 

€ law furnishes the guide and regu- 


lates the performance of official conduct 
and will be construed as conferring those 
powers only which are expressly imposed 
or necessarily implied.” 


Mr. Macpeak spoke frankly on his ob- 
servations of seven years with the New 
York Insurance Department with respect 
to the department’s operation and its re- 
lations with the various brokers’ associa- 
tions. Pointing out that insurance de- 
partments and brokers’ associations both 
have the same identical purpose—to pro- 
tect the interests of policyholders—the 
speaker thought it pathetic to view the 
abjectness in years gone by with which 
many brokers presented their views to 
the department. He continued: 

“The aggressiveness which your asso- 
ciation has instilled into its members has 
been very refreshing to me and has been 
the envy of many. This aggressiveness 
has gradually increased and you have by 
your activities in the past few years 
proved that you are now in full stride. 
You have taken an active interest in de- 
partmental procedure, current develop- 
ment of the business, legislative and con- 
vention matters. Your work, though well 
done, is by no means completed. 


“At this winter’s meeting of the com- 
missioners’ convention many matters of 
drastic nature are scheduled for discus- 
sion and adoption which have to do with 
the condition and operation of the insur- 
ance companies. I do not know that 
your association or any of the other 
brokers’ associations have been invited to 
participate in these proposed discussions. 
IT do know, however, that your right to 
do so is a privilege that can not be de- 
nied you, and having that right, you are 
confronted with a duty which you cannot 
reject. Your organization and similar 
organizations can and should establish 
themselves as a permanent factor, pre- 
venting any individual or group of com- 
missioners from committing any act 
which is arbitrary, capricious, oppressive, 
injurious or illegal.” 


Senator Wheatley Talks; Guests 
Introduced 


Before the speech-making gave way to 
dancing Judge Conway introduced Sen- 
ator Leon F. Wheatley, chairman of the 
state senate committee on insurance. In 
a brief but impressive talk Senator 
Wheatley referred to the forthcoming 
legislative session in New York state and 
the very apparent tendency toward bills 
which will seek governmental aid of some 
kind in solving economic problems. He 
felt that such problems should be ap- 
proached not only on the basis of their 
immediate effects but on their permanent 
good. 

In keeping with the traditional practice 
at these annual affairs Judge Conway 
completed his successful job as toastmas- 
ter by introducing the guests of honor. 
Among them were four former superin- 
tendents of insurance: William H. 
Hotchkiss. Colonel Francis R. Stoddard, 
Jesse S. Phillips and James A. Beha, in 
addition to Judge Conway himself. 





SON BORN TO W. L. CLAPP 


Wallace L. Clapp, associate editor of 
The Eastern Underwriter, is celebrating 
this week. On Tuesday morning he be- 
came the father of a fine six and one- 
auarter pound boy, born at the Orange 
Memorial Hospital in Orange, N. J. Mrs. 
Clapp ‘is renorted as doing well. The 
voungster, Wallace Livingston Clapp, 
Tr., is their first and the cigars are on 
the “old man” the rest of this week. 





TO ADD $1,250,000 TO SURPLUS 


A contribution of $1,250,000, to be paid 
immediately into the surplus of Union 
Indemnity of New Orleans, was author- 
ized by the board of directors of the 
parent institution, Insurance Securities 
Co., Inc., at a meeting held Wednesday. 

These additional funds are provided to 
protect Union Indemnity against the ab- 
normal decline in security values and all 
other contingencies. 


Report Six Mass. Auto Bills 


Sentiments of Joint Legislative Committee Studying Compul- 
sory Law Mixed As Deductible Policy 


Is Recommended 


The Massachusetts compulsory auto- 
mobile law continued to hold the interest 
of casualty executives this week as defi- 
nite action was taken by that state’s 
joint legislative committee on judiciary 
and insurance in reporting a bill which 
provides for a deductible policy that 
would require Bay State motorists to 
pay the second $100 of any claims ad- 
judged against them in addition to their 
regular insurance premiums. The com- 
mittee reported six bills in all, and, ex- 
cept in the case of the deductible meas- 
ure, was reasonably in agreement. 

The other bills provide for elimination 
from the present statute of the so-called 
“suest clause,” creation of a state con- 
trolled rating and inspection bureau, es- 
tablishment of limitations of time upon 
the filing of accident claims, penalization 
of drivers for reporting motor registra- 
tions fraudulently, and compulsion of 
adequate notice to the insurance com- 
pany against which a claim is to be en- 
tered in order to prevent the company 
from being defaulted through ignorance 
of the affair. 

The joint committee has been at its 
task since September 28; its. delibera- 
tions have been very much in the public 
limelight because of the hue and cry 
against the rate increase for 1932 con- 
tained in Insurance Commissioner Mer- 
ton L. Brown’s report. It is not known 
when the legislature will get down to 
actual debate on the proposals reported 
to it as it will first be necessary to refer 
them to the joint committee on ways 
and means. 


Statement on Deductible Policy 


- The deductible policy bill caused con- 
siderable debate among members of the 
committee, thirteen being in its favor 
and nine in opposition. A statement was 
issued by Senator Parkman on the bill 
which read in part: 

“Even the critics of the ‘deductible 
loss’ principle admit it to be sound in 


theory, effective in reducing loss pay- 
ments and therefore insurance rates, and 
offer objections only to its operation. Its 
merits, if it can be made to operate, may 
be summed up as follows: 

“(1) It throws a burden of financial 
responsibility on the careless driver, and 
so will have some effect as a safety 
measure. 

“(2) It relieves the drivers who avoid 
accidents of the burden of paying, 
through premiums, for the carelessness 
of a small number who cause the acci- 
dents. 

“(3) By giving the driver an interest 
in the settlement, it should be effective 
in reducing fake and exaggerated claims 
and will slow up the too-easy settlement 
of claims on a nuisance basis alone. 

“(4) By reducing loss payments by the 
insurance companies it will reduce rates. 

“The objections made to the practical 
operation of a deductible loss provision 
are most commonly the following: 

“(1) The insured will object to any 
settlement in which he must pay and so 
force all claims to court. 

“(2) If the insurance company is given 
full power to settle, this is unfair to the 
insured, as he may claim that he was not 
liable for the accident or that the dam- 
ages are excessive. 

“(4) The effect of the deductible pro- 
vision can be easily nullified by the in- 
surance company paying $100 more than 
the claim is worth. 

“(4) Collection from the insured may 
be difficult and so the claimant’s right to 
compensation will suffer. 

“We believe that the bill, as reported, 
meets these objections because it sep- 
arates the liability of the insured and 
the insurance company, and allows the 
insurance company to obtain a release of 
its proportion by payment of all but the 
deductible amount. On claims under $100 
the deductible provision introduces no 
new element and so the companies are 
left a free hand in the settlement, as at 
present.” 








POLICY NOT RENEWED 





Burglary Premium Paid to Broker Never 
Reached Company; No Recovery 
Allowed on Loss 

Payment of a renewal burglary policy 
premium to a broker no longer acting for 
the company does not renew the policy, 
the court has held in Campbell v. Eagle 
Indemnity (Cal. App.), 297 Pac. 953. 

The policy was issued in December, 
1924, for one year, with a three year 
agreement endorsement. In 1925 a re- 
newal certificate was issued upon pay- 
ment of the renewal premium to Price, 
a broker. A second renewal premium 
was paid to extend the insurance through 
1927, but no renewal certificate was is- 
sued. Price was no longer connected 
with the company and never sent the 
premium on. 

The house of the insured was burglar- 
ized ten months after the last premium 
was paid, and a claim was made. It was 
shown that the company had no knowl- 
edge that the third premium had ever 
been paid or that the insured had any 
intention of renewing. 





GENERAL AGENTS AT HARTFORD 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Insurance General 
Agents has voted to hold the annual con- 
vention next spring at Hartford, Conn. 
There will be submitted to members a 
change in the by-laws making qualifica- 
tions for membership stronger. No gen- 
eral agent in any way engaged in local 
agency work will be eligible. 


LOSES IN DIRECT SUIT 





Liability Company Not Allowed to Use 
Failure to Forward Papers as 
Violation of Policy 

A denial of liability on the grounds 
that the insured has failed to aid his de- 
fense is of no value when the defense 
is never made by the insurance company, 
the court has ruled in Indemnity Ins. Co. 
of North America v. Forrest, C. C. A,, 
Ninth Circuit, 44 F (2nd) 465. 

Action was brought against the insured 
under an automobile liability policy and 
her chauffeur for death caused by the 
chauffeur’s negligence. The policy con- 
tained a provision that it should cover 
as additional assured any person operat- 
ing the automobile with the permission 
of the owner, thus covering the chauf- 
feur. 

The insured died after being served 
with summons in the action, and suit was 
brought against the chauffeur. A default 
judgment was obtained and, execution 
having been returned unsatisfied, the in- 
surance company was sued direct. The 
company’s defense was that Hooper, the 
chauffeur, had failed to forward. the 
process served on him to the company, 
as required by the policy, but the court 
found that the original processes hac 
been turned over to the company before 
the insured’s death, thus giving notice. 
The court further ruled that since the 
company had not defended the suit 
against Hooper it could not use the fact 
that the process had not been forwarded. 
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Lloyd’s Pays $2,000,000 
Loss of Chicago Bank 


LARGE EMBEZZLEMENT CLAIM 





Loss Was Over $3,000,000 But Not All 
Covered By Insurance; Took Weeks 
To Audit Accounts 





Lloyd’s of London on Monday of this 
week paid $2,000,000 to the Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago 
in settlement of the claim arising from 
the embezzlement by Walter Wolf, man- 
ager of the coupon department of the 
bank. Wolf confessed to a series of com- 
plicated peculations amounting to over 
$3,000,000 during a period of ten years. 
He has been sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment aggregating one hundred 
years. 

The $2,000,000 represented the iotal in- 
surance carried on the bank by Lloyd’s. 
Although the 
August 27, no formal claim was made 
until a few weeks ago, as it was neces- 
sary for the bank’s auditors to trace the 
various transactions and put the matter 
in shape to make the claim. As soon as 
the underwriters’ representatives had 
checked the audits the word was flashed 


loss was discovered on 


to England and arrangements made for 
payment. 

This payment is one of the largest fi- 
delity settlements on record. 

Details of the settlement were handled 
for the underwriters by their attorneys, 
Duncan & Mount of New York, and for 
the bank by Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & 
Platt of Chicago. 

The check for $2,000,000 was turned 
over to the bank officials five minutes 
after the claim was ordered paid from 
New York. The amount in dollars had 
been cabled from England to the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York, 
to be paid to the Chicago bank upon 
word from Mr. Duncan. A member of 
the Duncan & Mount firm and a vice- 
president of the Central Hanover were 
in Chicago in the offices of the Conti- 
nental Illinois. The Lloyd’s representa- 
tive phoned to New York that all the 
documents were ready for execution. Mr. 
Duncan ordered the Central Hanover to 
pay the check, the Central Hanover then 
phoned its vice-president who signed the 
check. 

The coverage was spread over many 
members of Lloyd’s. Although the loss 
was serious it was only one-third of the 
marine loss on the liner Egypt, sunk off 
Ushant in 1922 with a shipment of gold 
now being recovered by divers. One or 
two groups are understood to have been 
hit for $100,000 or $150,000 in the pres- 


ent case. 


Reminiscences of the Picturesque 
Career of the Late Edgar P. Stites 


Cape May City, N. J., Agent Was a Commanding Figure in 
the Old Days; A Methodist Lay Preacher 
as Well as Poet 


The late Edgar P. Stites of the old 
firm of insurance agents, Edmunds & 
Stites of Cape May City, N. J., was a 
picturesque character. 

In addition to his activities as an in- 
surance agent he was a lay preacher of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
preached in many a small church that 
could not afford to pay a regular pastor 
and was an ardent, sincere worker. Un- 
der the name of Edgar Page, he wrote 
many of the hymns still in use by the 
M. E. Church and which will always be 
a living memorial to him. 

He was a commanding figure, tall, slim, 
long white hair and always wearing a 
long black coat. He reminded one of 
the “Prophets of Old.” 

He had a small fishing boat in which 
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he would row out beyond the breakers 
and with a fish line in one hand and pen- 
cil and paper in the other, compose his 
sermons and the hymns which brought 
him fame. 


A Poet, Too 


If sume of the companies could go 
through their old files they would, no 
doubt, find some of the poems he wrote 
in answer to their letters. He often did 
this. No doubt - old-time underwriters 
will recall some of them. 

Back in 1894 he wrote some verses 
entitled, “Please hold that cancelation 
man,” in reply to a letter from one of 
his companies asking to be relieved of a 
certain risk. It was a classic. He was 
honored and respected by all who knew 
him and his “passing on” at a ripe old 
age brought sorrow to a vast host of 
friends. 

The agency is now conducted by his 
son, E. P. Stites, II, and a grandson, E. 
P. Stites, ITI, is in charge of the Sched- 
ule Rating Office at Atlantic City. 

Back in 1901 the junior executive of a 
fire insurance company, who had never 
visited south Jersey coast resorts, ar- 
ranged a trip with his special agent. Ac- 
companied by their wives they visited 
the various cities and called on the 
agents and made town surveys. 

A two days’ stay in Cape May City 
proved to be especially interesting. The 
local representatives were Edmunds & 
Stites. Both members were characters. 
J. Henry Edmunds (Jim Henry, he was 
generally called) was a man of many ac- 
tivities. They included being editor of 
the newspaper and owner of gas and 
clectric companies. The electric com- 
pany also operated a local trolley line 
extending to Cape May Point. Of the 
Toonerville class it has long since been 
abandoned. Jim Henry adopted two 
methods to develop riders for the trol- 
ley. One was by establishing an amuse- 
ment resort at Cape May Point where 
vaudeville performances were givel 
gratis and the other was to hand visit- 
ing special agents a handful of tickets 
asking them to ride around as decoys. 

At the time of the visit by the execu- 
tive and special agent, Jim Henry distrib- 
uted the tickets and spoke of the fine 
show at the Point, urging them not to 
miss it. That evening a party of four 
made the journey to the Point and the 
executive immediately made the ac 
quaintance of the husky and friendly 
Jersey mosquito—the kind which never 
waits for an introduction, but flies uP 
and stings you hard. 

When they arrived a black face come 
dian was impersonating a negro preachef 
exhorting his flock. He had an o!1 book 
from which he quoted a verse—dis 
coursed on it—tore it out and threw tt 
away. The audience enjoyed his per 
formance. ‘ 

The executive, well bitten by this timé, 
suddenly shouted to the monologist: 
“What does the book say about mosqul 
toes?” His wife was horrified. “My 
dear,” she said, sotto voce, “everyone 
is looking at you.” “Yes,” he replied, 
“and every mosquito is biting me 

The monologist did not appear to n& 
tice the remark, but as he tore out the 
page said, “And the book sayeth ‘he that 
itcheth, shall enjoy a good scratch. 
That brought the big laugh of the ev 
ning. ; 

Agriculturally inclined, the executlt, 
often spoke of the days: when he woul 
have a farm and the following evenimé 
while strolling along the boardwalk # 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Feels Brokers’ Ethics 
Code Is Too General 


NOT HELPFUL AS STANDARD 








Superintendent Van Schaick Talks on 
Ethics Before General Brokers 
Assn. of Metropolitan District 





In his address before the General 
Brokers’ Association of the Metropolitan 
District at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday 
night, George Van Schaick, superintend- 
ent of insurance in New York State, 
said that up to October 21, this year, 
there were 19,118 brokers’ certificates of 
authority issued. There are 35,000 law- 
yers in the state. 

The work, which insurance brokers do 
for the insuring public, Mr. Van Schaick 
said, is comparable to the services ren- 
dered by the lawyer to his client. Each 
is a relationship of trust and confidence. 
Each calls for services of a highly tech- 
nical nature. Each gives opportunities 
for fraud and abuse. 


The speaker added: 

In establishing higher ethical stand- 
ards for the bar and assuming the re- 
sponsibility of taking action, the bar as- 
sociations have led the way. The canons 
of legal ethics which by consent of 
bench and bar alike have come to haye 
the force of law were not imposed from 
above by a legislative body or an ad- 
ministrative officer. They were adopted 
by the associations of lawyers them- 
selves for their own guidance and as 
their own standards. It was essential 
that they should do so. The fraudulent 
and dishonorable acts of a few in a pro- 
fession bring discredit upon the whole. 
Any profession must be constantly vigi- 
lant in keeping its own house in order 
for its own protection from without. If 
the bar associations had not taken the 
position which they did relative to dis- 
honorable practices and weeding out of 
the unfit, no informed person doubts but 
that regulation from without the pro- 
fession would have been inevitable. 


Need for High Standards 


There is much for insurance brokers 
to retlect upon in the analogy presented. 
The need for high standards is insis- 
tently present. More than once those 
comprising the great body of insurance 
brokers have heard attacks upon their 
very existence. 

If the justification of the insurance 
broker lies in the service rendered the 
public and the quality of service, then it 
would seem to follow that constant vigi- 
lance. is necessary on the part of this 
association and others of similar pur- 
Pose to see to it that the public gets the 
type of service for which it is paying. 
_The responsibility, however, is not en- 
urely yours. It has been seen from a 
Teview of the statute that the legal re- 
sponsibility rests on the New York In- 
surance Department relative to issuing 
and revoking brokers’ certificates of 
authority. 

An inspection of the examinations 
used since the written examination law 
Went into effect in 1928 shows that the 
Written examinations have been confined 
argely to substantive insurance law and 
Practices but little as to the duties and 
obligations and ethical standards and 
Possible service that an insurance broker 
4 expected to render the public. For 
932 I propose that the written examina- 
tions be amplified. With no let-up what- 
‘ver on the rigor of the questions as to 
insurance law and practices, there will 
pe Presented Part II of the written ex- 
punation which will seek to ascertain 
prs goPlicant’s conception of the duties 
line € office to which he aspires, the 
rok of public service that justify a 
oker's existence, the loyalty to a prin- 





GEORGE S. VAN SCHATCK 


cipal denianded of an agent, the pecun- 
iary responsibility for negligence on the 
nart of a broker and related subjects. 
The purpose will be not only to elicit 
information as to the applicant but to 
direct attention to the theory of the of- 
fice, the pitfalls which beset a broker 
and to give. the applicant an idea of .the 
elements which are deemed by the De- 
partment to enter into the question of 
trustworthiness. 


Need Particularized Code 


’ Someone must set up the standards of 
trustworthiness. Some such standards 
are obvious such as the requirement of 
honesty and the observation of law. 
Your association has recognized as one 
of the obiects of your existence the need 
of a code of ethics. You have already 
adopted one. My suggestion is that 
what’ you call a “code of ethics” while 
excellent in statement is altogether too 
broad and general in its terms to be 
helpful as a standard of conduct. A code’ 
of ethics is generally regarded as a for- 
mal statement of rules and regulations 
governing professional conduct. It should 
be such that when.read by a young and 
inexperienced broker or any one else he 
may get therefrom specific information 
as to what will be expected of him under 
given circumstances. A code of ethics 
need not be lengthy. or involved. Yet it 
must particularize sufficiently in order to 
register. 

With the vast army of insurance brok- 
ers in the State of New York it is ob- 
vious that but relatively few complaints 
as to improper practices will be. made 
and acted upon in the course of a year 
unless the insurance brokers’ associa- 
tions will function as do the bar asso- 
ciations. Every complaint which comes 
to the department. will be fully investi- 
gated. For the convenience of witnesses 
I have arranged to have hearings held 
regularly on complaints throughout the 
state. Every consideration will be ex- 
tended to witnesses, so as to lessen ex- 
pense and inconvenience. Complaints, 
which are properly based, -will be en- 
couraged in every possible way. The 
department wants to know whether its 
judgment in licensing.a broker in any 
particular case is erroneous. Its sole ob- 
ject of course will be the protection of 
the public. 

It is the earnest wish of the depart- 
ment that this association and all others 
in the state of New York having similar 
purposes, shall join in the establishment 
and adoption of a code of ethics and 
actively engage in the work of seeing 
that their respective members are held 
to standards that are a.credit,. not a 
discredit to the profession. Such action 
will not only be of inestimable value to 
the department. in the performance of 
its responsibility but the profession of 
insurance broker will be thereby placed 
lipon a more secure and enduring foun- 
dation. ; 





E. M. Allen Criticizes 
Calamity Howlers 


HIS VIGOROUS WISCONSIN TALK 





National Surety President Sees Return 
of Good Times Soon; “Prepare for 


Them,” He Urges 


Sharing platform honors with William 
B. Calhoun, newly elected president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, E. M. Allen, president, National 
Surety, made a big hit at the Wisconsin 
Insurance Day meeting at Milwaukee 
this week in a talk which pointed defi- 
nitely to a steady return to better busi- 
ness conditions. Vigorously Mr. Allen 
scored the gloomy-eyed calamity howlers 
of the present depression who cry that 
the nation will never regain prosperity. 
Maintaining that the one big thing this 
country needs at the present time is res- 
of confidence, he urged the 
members of the Wisconsin association to 
do their bit in times. 
“There is much to be expected of the 
future by the man who is willing to work, 
plan and economize so as to manage his 
affairs throughout the next few years on 
a sane and normal basis,” he declared. 

Sees Alert Young Men Holding 
Their Own 

Mr. Allen pointed to recent business 
surveys conducted by newspapers, bank- 
ing institutions and even by. his own 
company which indicate conclusively that 
the alert, aggressive, younger type of 
business man is holding his own even 
during the depression and is paving the 
way for outstanding success when condi- 
tions improve. Continuing he said: 

“Some of the older type of business 
men have been swamped and thoroughly 


discredited by this depression. Some of 
them will not be able to return to active 


toration 


restoring good 


business life. Some will not be permit- 
ted to return. This means that their 
places must be taken by a younger, un- 
spoiled element that must take care of 
the business future of this country over 
the next few years. 

“Some of our people will be ready for 
that change and others will not realize 
it until too late. It is utterly impossible 
to hold down the pulsating possibilities 
of this country indefinitely. In spite of 
all that stupidity, lack of vision, and sen- 
ility can do to business generally, the 
natural impulse for its progress is so 
strong in America that it cannot long 
be restrained.” 


Bright Spots on Horizon 

The speaker called attention to a num- 
ber of bright spots on the business hori- 
zon. For one thing he said that the or- 
ganization of the National Credit Cor- 
poration is restoring public confidence in 
the banks. He added: “No one can pos- 
sibly doubt the soundness of tne Ameri- 
can banking structure but the lack of 
confidence lately has had a blighting ef- 
fect. That is all over with now. 

“The improvement in the foreign sit- 
tiation is going to be a distinctly favor- 
able factor from now on. 

“The decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to rail- 
roads, while not satisfactory to every- 
body, is going to stabilize that industry 
and restore confidence in the future of 
railroads and in the value of their se- 
curities. 

“All of these factors combined cannot 
be further disputed and must be con- 
sidered by all sensible business men as 
pointing the way to a definite and steady 
return to better business conditions.” 

Appreciating that the Wisconsin Day 
meeting marked almost the beginning of 
the new administration of President Ca!- 
houn, Mr. Allen referred to the courage- 
ous manner with which the new National 
Association leader is starting off. “He 
is not worrying about the mistakes of 
the past, if any were made,” he said, 
“but is looking with clear eyed intelli- 
gence into the future and making his 
plans with confidence and in the expecta- 
tion of complete fulfillment.” 








EQUITY RATING SCORED AGAIN 





Resolution Passed by Penna. Agents at 
Wilkes-Barre Follows Up Sharp 
Criticism by H. P. Jackson 


Equity rating, which came in for criti- 
cism at the hands of H. P. Jackson, pres- 
ident, Bankers. Indemnity, in his recent 
talk before the New Jersey agents at At- 
lantic City, was subject to further con- 
demnation at the Wilkes-Barre meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents. A resolution was passed 
which referred to the present equity rat- 
ing system as “permeated with abuses 
bordering upon fraud at the hands of 
unscrupulous agents, brokers and com- 
panies. . The opinion was expressed that 

“In order to enforce the anti-discrimi- 
nation law passed by the Pennsylvania 
legislature at its 1931 session the insur- 
ance commissioner of the state should 
require each company to file its manual 
of underwriting rules, regulations, prac- 
tices and. rates with the department; that 
during the currency of said underwrit- 
ing rules, regulations, practices and rates 
no deviations therefrom should be per- 
mitted by the insurance department; and 
that the insurance commissioner be re- 
quested to enforce stringently compli- 
ance with the anti-discrimination laws 
and adherence to filed rules, regulations 
and rates, instituting necessary prosecu- 
tion when serious violations are dis- 
closed and not corrected.” 





CONN. AGENTS’ MEETING 


The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Bridgeport, Conn., on Thursday, 
December 3. Bridgeport is the home 
town of President Walter C. North of 
the state association. 


DEMING NAMES COMMITTEE 





Emergency Unemployment Relief; Mc- 
Ginley Vice Chairman and Hemstreet 
Secretary; Other Members 


As chairman of the casualty insurance 
division of the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee, Richard Dem- 
ing, vice-president of the American 
Surety, has associated with him as his 
committee the following officials: 


John McGinley, general manager, the 
Travelers, who is vice-chairman of the 
Division, and S. C. Hemstreet, secretary, 
American Surety, who is secretary of the 
division, and the following: 

J. Ives Barton, resident vice-president, 
Maryland Casualty; James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters; E. H. 
Boles, president, General Reinsurance; 
R. R. Gilkey, secretary, Surety Associa- 
tion of America; Thomas J. Grahame, 
vice-president, Globe Indemnity; John A. 
Griffin, vice-president, Fidelity & De- 
posit; George E. Hayes, vice-president, 
Union Indemnity; E. C. Lunt, vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity; Alonzo 
Gore Oakley, manager, U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty; F. J. O’Neill, president, Royal 
Indemnity; G. H. Reaney, president, U. 
S. Guarantee; Paul Rutherford. vice- 
president, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity; E. A. St. John, vice-chairman, Na- 
tional Surety; R. H. Towner, Towner 
Rating Bureau; John S. Turn, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; Charles Wilder, vice- 
president, Liberty Mutual. 





A dividend of 20%, payable on all poli- 
cies expiring between December 1 and 
December 30, 1931, has been declared by 
the American Mutual Liability. 
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Anti-Twisting Agreement 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ficers’ executive committee, he discussed 
the origin of the plan. A year ago Mr. 
Webb appointed a committee to confer 
and co-operate with the New York asso- 
ciation to consider the evil practice of 
twisting, and he traced the various meet- 
ings held. In his letter he said in part: 


We submit to you and to the members of 
the Life Agency Officers’ Association, the final 
form of the agreement, and beg to report that 
the twenty-three companies, the names of which 
are separately attached, have signed the agree- 
ment and that only seven of them have made 
any exceptions to the plan as it stands in the 
printed form. The exceptions are minor-—in the 
main, they are intended either to effect a har- 
mony with: certain well established practices of 
those companies or to exclude Term Insurance 
from the provisions of the agreement. The 
exceptions are endorsed on the forms which were 
executed respectively by these seven companies 
and are a part of the permanent record. It is 
expected that other companies which have been 
considering the Joint Committee’s plan will ex- 
ecute the agreement in the near future. 

There is no evil practice in the field of ufe 
insurance underwriting which needs to be more 
definitely killed than that of the improper re- 
placement of the business of one company by 
another company. Usually, twisted business is 
accepted by the new company without knowledge 
of the fact that a similar amount has just been 
surrendered in another company. Recognizing 
the difficulty of proving such illegitimate trans- 


actions, it is certainly worth while to have as 
well planned co-operation to suppress it as can 
be established without running into serious op- 
erating difficulties. It is heartening to all of 
us who have worked earnestly throughout the 
past year, to be able to report the wholehearted 
support of twenty-three important companies in 
a program which is at least based upon a de- 
sire to solve this problem co-operatively—the 
only way it can be solved. Like many other 
movements, this one has a small beginning. This 
is reflected not only in the small number of 
companies relatively that are in the agreement 
at present, but in the terms of the agreement 
as well. It must be noted, however, that the 
amount of business which is transacted by the 
signatory companies is much larger with respect 
to the total production of life insurance than 
would be indicated by the number of companies 
in respect to the total number of operating 
companies in the United States. Furthermore, 
the plan has not been submitted heretofore to 
those companies in the United States and Can- 
ada which are not now transacting new busi- 
ness in the state of New York. 

We ask, therefore, that the agreement be 
passed among the members of this Association 
who are in attendance at this time and that 
it be now read. The Joint Committee is unan- 
imous in the opinion that other companies rep- 
resented here today, without limitation as to 
geographical operations, will want to consider 
their entrance into the agreement so that the 
widest possible support of the life companies of 
the United States and Canada may be given to 
the program and an opportunity offered to co- 
operate in the elimination of a great evil. 








Text Of Replacement Plan 


The plan for discouraging the replace- 
ment of life insurance of one company 
by new insurance in another follows: 


(1) That companies who have not al- 
ready done so, insert in the next revi- 
sion of their application form, a ques- 
tion as to whether the new insurance 1s 
to take the place of outstanding insur- 
ance either in the same company or in 
another company. The question should 
be in a part signed by the applicant and 
also in the agent’s certificate so that he 
may state his knowledge in the matter. 
Several companies have found by ex- 
perience that the insertion of the ques- 
tion in the medical part of the applica- 
tion leads to more accurate information. 
Although each company is at liberty to 
place the question in either part signed 
by the applicant, the committee believes 
that the medical part is the better one 
for the purpose. 

(2) The companies adhering to this 
plan welcome the greatest degree of mu- 
tual cooperation in connection with cases 
where substitution has either taken 
place or where there are indications that 
it may take place. Either company in- 
volved in a substitution case is encour- 
aged to communicate at once with the 
other company to the end that steps 
may be taken to safeguard the interests 
of the policyholder and the companies. 
In some instances a company may find 
that the interest of the policyholder re- 
quires that the new policy be taken up 
and the transaction cancelled. 

(3) When a company shall receive an 
application for new insurance which ap- 
parently will replace outstanding insur- 
ance in another company, it shall 
promptly notify the other company and 
shall delay the issuance of the new in- 
surance for at least two weeks so that 
it may hear from the other company and 
the other company may have opportunity 
to conserve its business. If a company 
shall learn that a replacement of its in- 
surance has been made or is contem- 
plated in another company, it shall feel 
at liberty at once to notify the company 
involved. 


Keeping Records 


(4) Each company will keep a record 
of the amount and kind of insurance in 
cases where inter-company substitution, 
either attempted or consummated, has 
occurred involving in any way its own 
insurance. By so doing it will be pos- 
sible in the course of time to gauge the 
extent of the evil of this kind of sub- 


stitution and to have a better idea than 
at present of the changes that could 
advantageously be made in the plan 
herein formulated. In keeping the rec- 
ord of cases there should be separate 
classifications for incoming and outgoing 
insurance. 

(5) Companies are encouraged to take 
effective steps to educate the members 
of their agency force to the advantages 
of retaining outstanding insurance and 
to the disadvantages of surrendering it 
to be replaced by a like amount of new 
insurance in their own or other com- 
panies. A large proportion of such 
transactions results from lack of infor- 
mation and understanding on the part 
of the policyholder; and wrong and of- 
ten misleading advice on the part of the 
agent. 

We believe that the foregoing plan 
presents an opportunity for the business 
of life insurance to move forward in the 
control of a growing and harmful prac- 
tice. It is a forward step for the in- 
stitution of life insurance to take and it 
will become increasingly clear to all con- 
cerned that the companies are not going 
to build up their business at each other’s 
expense. 

(6) Any company having subscribed 
to this plan may withdraw its adherence 
by giving written notice of its intention 
to withdraw to the secretary of the Life 
Agency Officers Association, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Furthermore, any company 
wishing to adhere to this plan in gen- 
eral but unwilling at present to subscribe 
to the entire program may do so by not- 
ing at the bottom of this form the ex- 
ceptions it desires to record. 





AGENTS TO GIVE ROAD MAPS 


The project of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to help “trade- 
mark” stock automobile insurance 
throughout the state through the dis- 
tribution by member agencies of state 
highway maps bearing advertising mat- 
ter of an educational nature is finding 
favor and the prospect, according to 
members of a special committee work- 
ing out details, is that many thousands 
of such maps will be broadcast among 
insurance prospects during the coming 
year. A number of orders for 1,000-map 
lots have already been received and an 
even larger number of inquiries has been 
recorded. Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, for- 
mer president, National Association, and 
George Brown, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Association, constitute the commit- 
tee. 


START SERIES OF LECTURES 





American Surety and N. Y. Casualty In- 
augurate Educational Program; 
Eighteen Classes Planned 

As part of an educational program for 
employes of the American Surety and 
New York Casualty, the first of several 
series of lectures on the various lines of 
casualty insurance has been inaugurated. 
The initial lecturer is William MacInnes, 
manager, automobile department of both 
companies, and the lectures are given in 
the American Surety home offices on 
Friday afternoons at 4:45. At the first 
lecture last week, W. E. McKell, vice- 
president, American Surety and first 
vice-president, New York Casualty, who 
is chairman of the educational commit- 
tee of these companies, launched the 
series with introductory remarks preced- 
ing Mr. MacInnes’s lecture. It was at- 
tended by 150 employes. 

There will be approximately eighteen 
lectures designed to give a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of all phases of automo- 
bile insurance. 





Beha on Rumors 
(Continued from Page 32) 


by discrediting the rumor and replying 
with constructive conversation. . The 
vigilance of the New York Insurance De- 
partment in supervising the business and 
the existence of good reserve laws should 
be kept in mind and pointed out to re- 
assure the fearful. 

“The widespread depression has brought 
problems to be solved; the proper atti- 
tude is one of courage in facing these 
problems. Both the long-established and 
the newer companies are doing their best 
to uphold the reputation of insurance as 
a bulwark of strength, and the state su- 
pervising authorities are united in giving 
them constructive support. In spite of 
the gloom with which we find ourselves 
surrounded, we must not forget that 
prosperity is sure to return. And when 
those happy days do come again it will 
be great to know that we kept confidence 
in ourselves and others, and helped each 
other prepare for it.” 


Late Edgar P. Stites 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Cape May City, the party saw a farmer 
who had brought a party from the main- 
land in a straw filled wagon drawn by a 
yoke of young steers. 

ow can’t drive them,” said the spe- 
cial. 

“Bet I can,” was the reply. 

The farmer, approached (in considera- 
tion of the payment of $1) permitted the 
executive to take the whip and gee-haw 
the steers along the ocean drive, the 
wives enjoying the ride. He proved he 
could drive steers as well as he could un- 
derwrite fire risks and he was a mighty 
good underwriter. 

Today he is one of the leading execu- 
tives, esteemed and respected by all who 
know him, and he also has the farm 
he always dreamed of. 








VA. COMPENSATION AWARDS 


Claims aggregating $2,509,147 were al- 
lowed in 1929 and 1930 by the Virginia 
industrial commission against Virginia 
employers under the terms of the work- 
men’s compensation act. This represents 
an increase of approximately 15% over 
the amount of compensation awarded in- 
jured employes in the two previous years 
according -to the biennial report of the 
commission. 





AETNA-IZERS GIVE PLAY 

The Aetna Players, a small group of 
Aetna home office employes whose en- 
deavors are being backed by the Aetna 
Girls’ and Men’s Clubs, presented the 
Broadway comedy hit, “Your Uncle Dud- 
ley,” recently, in the auditorium at the 
home office in Hartford. 





Liability of Bank Directors 
In Kentucky Nat’! Bank Crash 


Bank director personal guarantee of 
bank deposits on accounts demanding 
personal or other bond has received a 
decided setback in Louisville as a result 
of the National Bank of Kentucky crash 
last November 15. It was made known 
on October 24, that an early judgment 
of $215,149.83 would be rendered unless 
further objections are raised, by Circuit 
Judge William Krieger, against thirteen 
directors of the defunct bank, who had 
personally guaranteed the city’s deposits, 
Judge Krieger had previously held them 
liable, but Law Director Wiliam Basket 
had tendered an amended petition taking 
cognizance of the payments already 
made by the bank in distribution of 67% 
dividend. 

In the amendment the general fund 
was reduced from $280,934 to $85,239; 
grade crossing fund, $263,263 to $93,278: 
sewerage fund, $100,000 to $36,632. Judge 
Krieger held the garantors liable for ey- 
ery fund except the police and firemen’s 
pension fund, for which the city merely 
acted as trustee as no part of the $4- 
237.96 came from public funds. 

At least two of the defunct directors 
are already bankrupt, and at least two 
others are known to be without funds, 
with which to make good, which indi- 
cates that nine or fewer of the directors 
may have to shoulder the entire amount 
due to the city, and take their chances 
on later dividends from the receiver for 
recovery. 


H. W. Cook’s Talk 


_ , (Continued from Page 3) 
training and experience permitted only 
a general and often incorrect opinion. 
Clinical medicine did not understand the 
problems of insurance medicine but con- 
cerned itself almost exclusively with 
pathology, symptoms, physical signs and 
treatment, and gave little scientific at- 
tention to biometry, and especially to 
prognosis, which is the major problem 
of insurance medicine. 

Uniformity Valuable 


“The agent has gained, perhaps more 
than anyone else, through the numerical 
system. He now has policies offered to 
him on 98% of his applications instead 
of on 85 to 90%. But, more important 
still, he has uniform rulings on similar 
cases and not varying arbitrary decisions 
modified widely by personal opinion. As 
similar and largely uniform ratings are 
becoming common for a majority of com- 
panies, agents and the public become 
more satisfied that these ratings are 
based upon scientifically analyzed and 
dependable experience. 

“Furthermore, medical impairments are 
now expressed in terms which are un- 
derstandable to the layman. The disease 
‘essential hypertension’ requires a thor- 
ough medical education and experience 
to understand, but ‘arterial tension’ call- 
ing for a +50 rating carries a definite 
and understandable significance to the 
lay underwriter. As impairments ¢€x 
pressed in numerical ratios are more 1n- 
telligible to the agent, so also are they 
more readily explainable by him ‘0 his 
prospects and customers. It gives him 
this additional aid in establishing @ scl 
entific basis for his underwriting.” 


N. TOUSSAINT MAKES CHANGE 


Norman Toussaint, who has been con 
nected with the Newark office of the 
Metropolitan Casualty for nearly six 
years, has resigned to join the Newark 
office of the Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
as underwriter. 


INSURANCE EMPLOYMENT | 
Buffalo insurance agencies, including 
those which combine real estate W! 
underwriting, gave employment to 4, 
persons in 1930, it is shown in a tabula- 
tion of the 1930 Federal census which 
was recently completed in the upstate 
city. 
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“Liberalism” Misnomer, 
Says Henry Swift Ives 


FIERY SPEECH AT MILWAUKEE 





“Liberal” True Reactionary and “Conser- 
caer ; 

vative” Progressive, He Says; Also 

Talks at Wilkes-Barre 

False liberalism, really conservatism in 
disguise, was attacked by Henry Swift 
Ives, special counsel of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, in a fiery 
speech at the Wisconsin Insurance Day, 
observed on Wednesday of this week at 
Milwaukee under the auspices of the In- 
surance Federation of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Ives pointed out that Wisconsin is a hot- 
bed for the sort of liberalism he was at- 
tacking. 

Speaking on a similar subject the week 
before at the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents at Wilkes-Barre, Mr. Ives said, 
“Insurance today is liberty’s best adver- 
tisement and one of its few remaining 
landmarks. It is a constant reminder of 
what a free people may accomplish when 
unimpeded by the compulsions of a statu- 
tory despotism.” 

In his Wisconsin 
stated: 

“It is a serious reflection on our intel- 
ligence that the promoters of the mod- 
ern drift towards the exaltation of gov- 
ernment at the expense of the individual 
should be permitted to call themselves 
‘liberals’ and ‘progressives’ and get away 
with it. These labels are a rank forgery. 
Instead of being liberals and progres- 
sives, those to whom these labels now ap- 
ply are in truth reactionaries and should 
be so designated, not only in Wisconsin 
but in every other state where they 
flourish. 

“Liberals were 
freedom. 


speech Mr. Ives 


the first apostles of 
They sought to free society as 
much as possible from governmental 
regulations and_ restraints. Through 
three centuries of almost continuous war- 
fare they succeeded in establishing the 
principle that the chief aim of law and 
government is to give to the individual 
the widest possible liberty of thought and 
action compatible with an orderly so- 
ciety. 

“We are today, however, calling the 
lineal descendants of these original lib- 
erals ‘conservatives, and by their op- 
ponents they are often dubbed ‘reac- 
tionaries.’ They are still the only true 
liberals, however, and ought to be so des- 
ignated. 


No Liberalism in Socialism 


“There is not a single liberal ideal in 
Socialism. The two are incompatible. 
State idolatry is the basic socialist con- 
cept. It also is the actuating motive in 
the background of all schemes to give the 
state more power over the individual. 

“The time has come for a _ political 
revolution which will have liberty and 
not compulsion as its objective. We 
ought to chase the fake liberals, who 
continually are pestering us, into the 
sink-hole of political oblivion where they 
belong. Their nostrums already have 
made our economic system groggy. Let’s 
get rid now of these political medicine 
men and organize a return to the political 
sanity of democracy from the political 
delirium of a half-baked socialism. 


Insurance the Leader 


“I know of no group better fitted to 
take the lead in such a movement than 





BULLET-PROOF GLASS 


Bullet-proof glass, suggested for use in 
bank cashiers’ cages as a protection 
against hold-up men, has been placed on 
the market in Germany by a plate glass 
manufacturer. It is twenty millimeters 
thick and consists of three layers of glass 
held together by a patented process. 





that composed of the insurance men of 
America. The institution of insurance 
perhaps has suffered more from govern- 
ment interference with its affairs than 
any other business enterprise. Those en- 
gaged in this business certainly ought by 
now to be well qualified to point the way 
in the fight against further extension of 
the power of the government. They 
have had more experience than anyone 
else and I hope they have profited by it. 


How Ohio Fund Lost Money 


“In his farewell address to the Ohio 
legislature last January, Governor 
Cooper of that state said: 

Delayed payroll audits from one to ten years 
resulted in great losses to the workmen’s com- 
pensation fund. These audits have now been 
brought down to date and revealed in many 
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instances failure to make proper reports, working 
a grave injustice on honest industry that was 
making correct returns. The department of in- 
dustrial relations advises that the total of *$18,- 
583,067.29 unreported payrolls were uncovered 
during the year 1929 and proper collections made 
thereon, 

“The Ohio fund is monopolistic. Pri- 
vate enterprise has been ejected from the 
compensation insurance field. The state 
monopoly scheme has been widely adver- 
tised as a model. I ask, how long would 
a private company last if if delayed pay- 
roll audits up to ten yeas and if in a 
single year it missed over eighteen mil- 
lion dollars of payrolls?” 


The Dole a Desecration of Insurance 


Taking up the dole in hs Wilkes-Barre 
talk Mr. Ives said: 


“Many of the present economic ills of 
the world may be tracec to the political 
desecration of the fundanental principles 
of insurance. Governnent doles, sub- 
ventions, pensions and gratuities mas- 
querading as insurance iave brought two 
great nations to the brnk of bankruptcy 
and the effect of this ception has been 
felt everywhere. Eve in America the 
delusion exists that tle so-called unem- 
ployment and social insurance schemes 
politically enforced aid administered in 
England, Germany ind other countries 
are in reality only as application of sound 
insurance tenets to situations demanding 
governmental intervention; and that be- 
cause they are laeled insurance they 
must by that toker partake of the scien- 
tific exactness, the mpartiality, the finan- 
cial integrity and other similar charac- 
teristics of insuraice as privately con- 
ducted. 

“The truth is, haever, that there hard- 
ly is a trace of ral insurance in any of 
these political devices. They have devel- 
oped powerful ltureaucracies and they 
have become veritable economic Franken- 
steins chiefly beause of the belief that 
they really were insurance and therefore 
automatically sound, efficient and solvent. 
In a word, insuraice has been prostituted 
for political purgoses.” 


HALSEY ON TRAFFIC CONTROL 





National Bureau Engineer Urges Uni- 
formity in Street and Highway Regula- 
tions; His Motor Magazine Article 

Maxwell N. Halsey, traffic engineer, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, in an article, “We’ve Got 
to Keep "Em Moving,” in the current 
issue of Motor, presents a plan for lo- 
cal, state and federal co-operation in 
making streets and highways safer for 
motorists and pedestrians. Mr. Halsey 
stresses co-ordination of traffic plans as 
an essential for all scientific and effec- 
tive traffic regulation. This is not nec- 
essarily confined to voting jurisdiction, 
but is determined by the traffic which 
uses it. The area which must receive 
uniform control is that which is influ- 
enced by the flow of traffic. 

“Motorists are tired of non-uniform 
control, and they are tired of the lack of 
co-operation between adjacent cities and 
towns,” Mr. Halsey writes. “It is time 
for dealers and the motoring public to 
apply pressure similar to that which re- 
sulted in hard and smooth roads, and 
thus bring about uniformity and the cen- 
tralized control necessary to apply it suc- 
cessfully.” 

Mr. Halsey mentions three progressive 
states which have taken steps in accom- 
plishing uniform traffic control—Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
He describes the uniform traffic signs, 
lights, markings, signal system and regu- 
lation of Massachusetts as likely to pro- 
duce the results most beneficial not only 
for motorists but for pedestrians. When 
the standards set up bythe code have 
been put into effect in Massachusetts, he 
adds, that state will be a veritable para- 
dise for the motorist. 

The vehicle by which the new coordi- 
nated system is working in the three 
states differs. In New Jersey it is a 
traffic commission. In Massachusetts it 
is attached to the department of public 
works, and in Pennsylvania coordination 
is left to the motor vehicle authorities. 
Each of these, according to the writer, is 
fully competent to aid in the solution of 
a most vexatious problem. 





FAVORABLE REPORT 





California Examination of Pacific Indem- 
nity Reveals Surplus Increase to 
$2,324,108; Assets $7,643,737 

The Pacific Indemnity, the five year 
old California company which has made 
such satisfactory progress under the lead- 
ership of Lee A. Phillips, has made an 
increase in both assets and net surplus 
since December 31, 1930, an examination 
report of the California insurance de- 
partment as of June 30, 1931, shows. On 
that date the company had admitted as- 
sets of $7,643,737 compared with $7,549,- 
413 on December 31; its liabilities and 
reserves amounted to $3,819,719 leaving 
a surplus to policyholders of $3,824,018 
or a net surplus of $2,324,018 in addition 
to the $1,500,000 capital. Its net surplus 
as of December 31, 1930, was $2,235,250. 

Net premiums for the first six months 
of this year were $1,934,567. The finan- 
cial condition is highly favorable, the re- 
port points out, “particularly when it is 
considered that the corporate surplus has 
continued to grow in the face of pro- 
longed financial depression. While cer- 
tain unprofitable lines show high loss ra- 
tios, the assumption of risks in such lines 
is justified by the volume of profitable 
business in other lines which could not 
easily be secured separately. In the mat- 
ter of investments the company’s experi- 
ence has been most satisfactory.” 





C. L. WAITE DEAD 


Clifford L. Waite, assistant manager 
casualty lines for the Travelers at Hart- 
ford, died of heart disease at the wheel 
of his car recently. He had been with 
the company almost twenty-five years. 
He was a musician and in 1916 was leader 
of the band of the First Infantry, Con- 
necticut National Guard. 
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MARRIAGE NOT RECOGNIZED 


Common Law Wife Allowed to Draw 
Compensation for Death of Legal 
Husband Despite Conduct 

A common law marriage following the 
death of a legal husband does not pre- 
vent a woman from receiving workmen's 
compensation benefits in Kentucky, inas- 
much as common law marriages are not 
recognized in that state, the state com- 
pensation board has held. 

Lorena James was legally married to 
Andy James, who was killed while em- 
ployed by Thomas D. Nolen. A mar- 
riage between James and another woman 
had been nullified by a divorce and their 
child had been given to the mother, not 
being dependent on the father. Follow- 
ing James’s death Lorena James lived 
with Joe Nediato and they represented 
themselves as husband and wife. 

The board held that as common law 
Marriages are not recognized and are 
void in Kentucky that the conduct of the 
woman did not prevent her from receiy- 
ing compensation. 








GERMAN SOCIETY PROGRAM 





Technical Sections Fall Meetings Now 
On; Annual Meeting To Be Held 
in December 


The technical sections of the German 
Society for Insurance Science opened the 
new season recently at the society’s new 
building at Wilmersdorf, Berlin. The first 
day Professor Otto Hagen discussed 
building and loan associations under the 
new insurance supervisory system, speak- 
ing before the section of private insur- 
ance law and economics. Dr. Harold von 
Waldheim, educational director of the 
Insurance Employes Association, pre- 
sented a paper on building society eco- 
nomics. 

On October 27 Dr. Rudolf Schonwiese 
addressed the actuarial section on build- 
ing and loan mathematics, a_ subject 
of growing interest there. In November 
the insurance medical section will hear 
Drs. Paul Fraenckel and Zodek. The 
social insurance division will meet in 
November, with Dr. Lutz Richter as 
speaker. ; 

On December 11 the annual meeting 
of the society will be held. 





SETTLE IMPORTANT POINT 





Missouri Supreme Court Gives Employe 
Compensation, Although She Was 
Not At Assigned Task 
Ruling upon one of the most contro- 
versial points of the Missouri workmen’s 
compensation act, the Missouri Supreme 
Court has decided that an employe need 
not be employed at a specific task to 
which he or she has been assigned. The 
opinion, which was written by Judge 
Ernest S. Gantt, to a certain degree re- 
verses the finding in the Cassidy case, 
when an award was overruled on the 
grounds that the worker when injured 
was not performing a part of his regular 

duties. 

In the present case, that of Thelma 
Fay Randell, employe of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., Miss Randell was in 
jured while showing an inexperienced 
new employe how to operate a label 
stamp machine. 5 

The Workmen’s Compensation (om- 
mission and the St. Louis Circuit Court 
held that no award could be made, as 
Miss Randell was not performing the 
duty to which she had been assigned 
Judge Gantt said, however, that the girl 
was performing a natural service to her 
employer, and that to “hold otherwise 
punish energy and loyalty, promote sloth 
and inactivity in employes and would 
provide detrimental to industry. 





F. P. HAYDEN ANNIVERSARY 

Frank P. Hayden, assistant secretary, 
Travelers Indemnity, observed his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary with the company 
last week and received from his associ 
ates a wrist watch in recognition of the 
occasion. 
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